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A NEW book by M. Henri Bergson is an event of the first 
importance not only in the philosophical but in the general 
literary world. What adds to the importance of the book 
before us 1 is that it puts the crown on a series of works which, 
perhaps more than any other by a single writer, has influenced 
men’s minds for a whole generation on the subjects with 
which they have respectively dealt. In it the principles 
enunciated in his previous works are applied to morals and 
religion and conclusions are reached which, as he modestly 
puts it, are “‘ the natural, if not the necessary completion,” 
of those which are there to be found. The present article 
makes no attempt to summarise M. Bergson’s philosophy as 
awhole. (The time for that has fortunately not yet come.) 
It confines itself to a résumé of the contents of the present 
volume—themselves sufficient to occupy many articles if 
justice is to be done to the wealth of material and the mature 
wisdom which marks the writer’s handling of them, not to 


1 Les deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, Paris, Libraire Felix 
Alcan, 1982. 
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speak of the finely turned phrases in which he is a past- 
master. If some words of introduction are prefixed and 
some words of criticism added, it is chiefly with the aim of 
bringing out more clearly what seems to me to be the 
significance of what he has here achieved. 


Of the three great questions that Kant held to be the 
concern of philosophy : what can we know ? what ought we 
todo ? what can we hope for ? it is the two latter with which 
moral and religious philosophy have particularly to deal. 
The answer to both, as we are coming more and more clearly 
to see, depends on our view of the source of our sense of 
obligation. Whence does this come? Whence does it 
derive its authority ? Divine commandment, reason, the 
working in us of the idea of good either in the form of 
happiness or perfection are some of the most famous answers 
to these questions. In France a long tradition, dating from 
St Simon and Comte, has traced it to a sense of the solidarity 
of the individual with society, ultimately with humanity as 
a whole. The rise of the conception of social evolution in 
the middle of last century, as governed in its origin and 
progress by the struggle for existence, seemed both to 
confirm and to weaken this explanation. It seemed to 
confirm it by showing how the demands made upon the 
individual by social usage in all its forms had their roots in 
their conduciveness to the survival of the group. On the 
other hand, it seemed to weaken it by failing to leave room 
for the higher ethics of love to our fellowmen, irrespective of 
nearer bonds, to which the teaching of the great moral and 
religious teachers of the race has been a continual summons, 
yet which had no obvious connection with the biological 
efficiency of the group. Both from the side of morals and 
religion we seemed faced with the alternative of either giving 
up the scientific, naturalistic explanation as inadequate or 
rejecting, as male fundata, the features which in the history 
of the race have marked the highest forms of both. The 
significance of M. Bergson’s book is that it seeks to solve this 
problem, at once ethical and religious, by showing how we 
may escape this dilemma from the point of view of his now 
well-known doctrines of Creative Evolution, and supra- 
intellectual intuition. 

It is divided into four chapters, in the first of which he 
lays the foundation of his solution by drawing a distinction 
between two essentially different forms of morality—the one 
springing from Nature in the narrower sense, the other from 
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the action of a Life of which Nature in this sense is only a 
rtial and subordinate manifestation. Nature in the form 
of instinct has decreed the solidarity of the individual with 
the group. To find the perfect model of the morality which 
springs from instinct, we have to go to the societies of bees 
and ants in which the individual lives wholly in and for the 
community. Man differs from these in so far as, owing to 
the possession of an intelligence, in essence self-seeking, he 
isnot only able, but under constant temptation, to separate 
his own interest from that of the community. Yet the 
pressure of the original bond remains—impersonal, all- 
searching, continuous, driving even the criminal who in act 
has rebelled against it to seek to recover it, and it is in this 
pressure that M. Bergson finds the source of the first or 
naturalistic form of morality. This is “ closed,”’ conservative, 
unprogressive, inasmuch as it materialises in habits, customs, 
laws and institutions which hem men in and keep them 
moving within the same narrow cirdle of rights and duties. 
Contrasted with it, there is another morality having a 
totally different origin, acting, not by anything which can 
be called instinct or natural necessity, but by the force of 
attraction, and revealed, not in the settled habits and stable 
reactions of social life or in any way deducible from these, 
but in the lives and teaching of great men who are in 
intuitive touch with the pulse of creative life and inspired by 
the emotion thus generated. From the “ closed ’? morality 
which nature has made for us, we pass to the “ open,” pro- 
gressive, even revolutionary morality which is supra-natural, 
and which unites men to one another, not by constraint, but 
by a love engendered by the sense of participation in the same 
onward creative movement. As we have to go below the life 
of intelligence to find the model of the first form, so we have 
to go above it to find the model of the second—to the 
privileged souls who, untroubled by the conflict between 
duty and inclination, “simply open themselves to the 
incoming tide,’’ and are carried by an impulse of love to seek 
to communicate to others what they have themselves received 
and thus to transpose the rhythm of life into a wholly 
different key. 


Corresponding to the distinction between “ closed ” and 
“open morality ’’ is that between “ static,’ which is also 
called natural, and ‘“‘ dynamic” or supra-natural religion. 
In the search for the source of the former, M. Bergson, as 
we might expect, rejects offhand the view that acquired 
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characteristics may be inherited and may thus, as assumed 
by M. Lévy Bruhl and others, so transform men’s minds that 
they may be said to follow to-day an entirely different logic 
from that of primitive man. To accept such a view would 
be to cut psychology off from all possibility of discovering 
through observation of others or introspection of ourselves 
the immediate data of religious consciousness. Even on the 
assumption of the persistence through the ages of the 
primitive layer underneath the acquired habits of individuals 
and groups, it is difficult enough to find them. But M., 
Bergson does not despair, and thinks that he has found the 
most deeply implanted of them in the need on the part ofa 
being, whom the dawn of intelligence has cut off from the 


aplomb with which the lower animals face the problem of | 
adaptation to their environment, of combating the depression | 
that would otherwise overtake him owing to the sense of his | 


powerlessness in the face of natural forces. ‘‘ The drive of 
life is optimistic’ and the means that intelligence, in the 
form of imagination, adopts is to fill the interval with the 
‘* efficacious presence’ of favouring powers. We are still 
far from anything that can be called gods or even spirits, but 
in the elementary notion of mana we find the fabricating 
intelligence taking up the rdéle and supplying the place of 
biological necessity. In the unprogressive groups, un- 
restrained by advancing knowledge of the ways of nature, 
fabricating intelligence finds itself free to elaborate its 
fictions at the bidding of caprice. In the progressive groups 
it weaves an imaginative web round the bare notion of these 
presences and gives birth, as in Greece, to a poetic mythology. 
Static religion in a word is “ a defensive reaction of Nature 
against that in the exercise of intelligence which would tend 
to depress the individual and dissolve society.” 

Into this scheme it is easy to fit belief in survival, prayer, 
sacrifice and the whole round of religious rites, each in its 
own way performing a biological function of the deepest 
significance. But the whole system, when taken by itself 
apart from any deeper contact with the creative spirit of life 
from which it has itself emanated, remains, like the morality 
that is bound up with it, shut up within itself and swinging 
on its own pivot—the cradle, to use Bergson’s own simile, 
which soothes the frightened infant of humanity. How 
deliver religion from this imprisonment ? Not, needless to 
say, according to M. Bergson by any further use of the 
intelligence or at any rate by this alone. To “ reasons ”’ for 
1 Pp. 226. 
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a wider view other reasons may be opposed and the deliver- 
ance so wrought must always remain a precarious one. But 
there are other resources. Round the intelligence there has 
remained from the first a margin of intuition which, however 
flickering and vague it may be, it is possible to fix and 
intensify so that it may become the source of a new and vivid 
insight guiding and inspiring us to a wholly new attitude to 
the world—a new kind of religion. 


It is to the exposition of this “‘ dynamic” religion, 
differing from the static both in its origin and its essential 
nature and function, that the author devotes the third and 
main chapter of his book. It comes into being by no con- 
tinuous process of social or intellectual growth from the 
other, but as a revelation vouchsafed to chosen spirits able 
and worthy to make the effort of concentration on the 
intuitive basis of self-consciousness, and to become dominated 
by the emotion inspired by what it finds there revealed. For 
a religion with this origin and comparative vagueness of 
content M. Bergson is willing to accept the name of Mysticism. 
But the word has been applied to many imperfect forms. He 
does not quote the old warning “ many are the thyrsus- 
bearers, few are the mystics,” but this is the burden of the 
fine passage in which he distinguishes between complete and 
incomplete mysticism. As contrasted with the latter, true 
mysticism 


‘consists in contact and consequently partial coinci- 
dence with the creative effort which is the manifestation 
of life. This effort is of God, if it is not God Himself. 
The great mystic is he who overleaps the limits set the 
race by the material world ; and, under the influence of 
a great emotion of love, seeks to continue and prolong 
the divine activity.” 


Some of the great historical examples have attained to this 
illumination in part. It was given to Plotinus to see the 
promised land, but not to set his foot in it. He attained 
ecstasy, the state in which the soul feels and believes itself 
in the presence of God and illuminated by His light ; but, 
thinking that he had reached the summit, and that to go 
further would have been to descend, he fell short of the point 
at which, contemplation losing itself in action, the human 
will merges in the will of God. As Plotinus failed for one 
reason, the Buddhist fails for another. Seeking detachment 
from human life but falling short of divine, he remains 
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suspended between two activities on the giddy edge of 
nothingness. First in the great Christian examples, St Paul, 
St Theresa, St Francis, do we find anything that approaches 
complete deliverance. True their superabundant energy was 
for the most part employed in the propagation of Christianity, 
But there were exceptions to this limitation, and the case of 
Joan of Arc is sufficient to show that the form is separable 
from the matter. 

A fine description of true mysticism as no morbid state 
but the complete health of the soul! is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the problems of the being and nature of God, the 
existence of evil and the grounds for the belief in personal 
survival in the light of these ideas, which cannot be here 
reproduced in detail. It must suffice to refer to the passage 
in which M. Bergson explains what he means by the Love in 
which mysticism finds the essence of the divine. ‘‘ Has this 
love,” he asks, “an object ?”’ An emotion of the higher 
order may be said to be self-sufficient. 


“* Yet it is difficult to conceive of a love which is directed 
to nothing. The mystics in fact are unanimous in 
witnessing that God has need of us no less than we have 
need of God, and why should he have need of us except 
to love us? This will be the conclusion of the philo- 
sopher who applies himself to mystic experience. 
Creation will appear to him an undertaking of God to 
create creators, and to enlist the assistance of beings 
worthy of his love.” 


We might hesitate to admit this if we were considering only 
the mediocre inhabitants of the corner of the universe which 
we call the earth, instead of the vast multitude that probably 
inhabits the depths of space, or if we were to suppose that 
the appearance of a living being such as man with his 
capability of loving and of making himself loved is merely 
accidental instead of constituting the raison d’étre of life upon 
our planet, or finally if we believed that the universe is 
essentially brute matter to which life comes as an external 
addition instead of being bound up in solid unity with it. 
Under the conditions which we know actually to hold 


“* there is nothing to hinder the philosopher from follow- 
ing to the end the idea that mysticism suggests to him 
of a universe which is only the visible and tangible 
aspect of love and the need to love, with all the conse- 


1 Pp. 248 foll. 
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quences that the existence of this creative emotion 
brings in its train: the appearance of living beings in 
whom it may find its fulfilment and of an infinity of 
other living beings without which these would have been 
unable to appear, lastly of an immensity of matter 
without which life would have been impossible.”’ 


On this and on the answers to the other above-mentioned 
problems, reached by the method of deepening the vague 
suggestions of consciousness and developing them into clear 
intuition, M. Bergson does not hope to satisfy either the 
negative or the positive school of philosophy. But he is 
willing ‘‘ to be caught between the bark and the tree,”’ if as 
he believes “* the tree is swelling under a new push of sap.” 
Yet the practical question remains of the chance that a 
morality and a religion such as is here sketched, with their 
healing power, will find acceptance not with exceptional souls 
only, but with the generality of mankind. It is this question 
to which the author addresses himself in the last chapter. 


To find the remedy we must find the disease. The disease 
of the modern world M. Bergson finds in its occupation with 
new standards of material comfort and luxury, made possible 
by the discoveries and inventions of physical science. But 
he also finds that this is a comparatively recent phenomenon. 
It is in reality a species of frenzy, forming the natural 
reaction against the equally frenzied asceticism of the Middle 
Ages. Left to itself, it may work itself out, as that did, and 
leave man, exhausted but purified, at a higher level of sanity 
in the spiral movement that constitutes human progress. 


‘“*A journey has long ago been begun. It had to be 
interrupted. In resuming it we shall only be willing 
again what we willed before. We await the hero’s 
summons. When it comes we shall not all follow, but 
we shall all feel that we ought to follow ; we shall know 
the road, which we shall widen as we pass.” } 


Meantime, as we wait, we have other aids. Science itself 
is widening its scope and turning from the study of matter 
to that of mind,.where facts are being revealed which may 
well divert our attention from the baubles that at present 
amuse us and the phantoms for which we fight. The author 
has none of the contempt with which many scientists and 
philosophers treat the evidence of psychic research. Tele- 


1 Pp. 338. 
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pathy, he thinks, has been established. Other results, 
pointing to the reality of the Beyond and to personal survival 
in it, may follow. Should they do so and belief in them take 
hold of men’s minds as a living power, what, he asks, might 
we not hope for from the insignificance into which our hectic 
pleasures would sink in comparison with the joy which would 
accompany the simplification that would thus be wrought} 
Whether this simplification will be attained at a stroke or 
have to be fought for inch by inch against the obstacles our 
animal nature opposes to our civilisation, one thing stands 
sure: humanity lies half-crushed by the weight of the 
progress it has made; its future depends on itself and the 
sincerity with which it puts the questions first whether it 
desires to live at all, secondly whether it desires merely to 
live or is willing to put forth the effort necessary to the 
fulfilment on our rebellious planet of “‘ the essential function 
of the universe as the mechanism by which gods are made,” 


In closing M. Bergson’s book it is with difficulty that one 
escapes from the glamour of its singular eloquence. Perhaps 
it would be better if we did not try to escape, but accepted it 
for the fresh and finely woven strand in the great mystical 
tradition which it undoubtedly is. But that would be to 
fail to do justice to it as a contribution to philosophy in 
general and more particularly to the challenge it contains to 
another great tradition, to which the present writer owes at 
least an equal debt and with which what may here be found 
to be true requires to be reconciled. Needless perhaps to say, 
the question the book raises in my mind is not that of the 
adequacy of naturalism to explain what is most characteristic 
in human experience. M. Bergson’s philosophy as a whole 
will, I believe, take its place as one of the most comprehensive 
statements in our time of the inadequacy of any such explana- 
tion. In one field after another he may be said to have 
anticipated results which specialists in particular depart- 
ments of science and philosophy have since been substan- 
tiating in detail. What is in question is rather the adequacy 
of the principle he invokes, when taken by itself, to meet the 
test which he applies to it in the actual contents of moral 
and religious experience. 

The principle and the contrast in which it stands to that 
of the other tradition to which reference has been made are 
too well known to require detailed statement. While by the 
latter the process of becoming is conceived as only the 
revelation in time of a reality which transcends time, to 
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M. Bergson the time process is itself the ultimate reality. 
Applying this to the inner side of the process as we know it 
in the world and in ourselves, while the other tradition con- 
ceives of the pulse of the movement in terms of a form of 
ness which it is the object of philosophical theory to 
define, of practice to realise in action, M. Bergson conceives 
of it as a creative impulse to which it is impossible to assign 
specific direction in a manner that can offer any light as a 
ide to the practice that is most characteristic of man. 
This is not the place to discuss the metaphysical issue thus 
raised. All that I wish here to do is to ask, and press the 
question, whether there is not an element in this higher 
practice for which M. Bergson’s principle as thus stated seems 
to fail to account. 

Taking the principle in its widest form, is there anything 
in which the great mystics, on whose testimony the author 
relies, are more unanimous than that what they experience 
is the revelation of a being, which, as contrasted with the 
world of time, has a fixity and a permanence, an inclusiveness 
and a significance—in a word, a reality—which this has not ? 
Turning from the experience of the religious mystic to the 
more familiar case of the artist, musician or poet, to which 
M. Bergson continually appeals for support, is it not the same 
here? Ask the poet if the creative process, the becoming of 
his work is all, and will he not tell you that this is only a 
part, that what he creates does not stand by itself, cannot be 
said to stand at all, unless it be taken as the revelation of a 
beauty and a significance that is none of his making? Will 
he not rather say with Browning “ not what man sees but 
what God sees—the Ideas of Plato, seeds of creation lying 
burningly in the Divine Hand—it is towards these he 
struggles”? ?4 Coming to the world of practice, and there- 
with to the question of teleology, can we really explain the 
higher forms of practice, whether we call them ethical or 
religious, apart from all reference to the idea of a good or a 
value the realisation of which in the world of time presses 
upon us with the urgency of a supreme aim or purpose ? 
There is surely something significant in the fact that just in 
the years in which the great French writer has been seeking 
to extrude from philosophy all reference to the Idea of the 
Good, in the Platonic sense, as non-existent except as pre- 
cipitated on the screen of phenomena, another philosophy in 
England and America, in harmony with the teaching of some 
great German writers, should be making the stone which he 


1 Essay on Shelley. 
Vo, XXXI. No. 1. i 
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rejects—the objective reality of goodness—the head of the 
corner. To this type of realism it has seemed impossible to 
explain moral effort except as the response to a revelation of 
realities, which, if not in any temporal sense pre-existent, yet 
in a very definite sense are independent of anything which by 
temporal action we may create. That M. Bergson should be 
tempted to deny this one cannot help connecting with his 
conception of thought as essentially analytic and concerned 
with abstractions instead of as being from the first founded 
upon and kept in touch with the concrete throughout by 
synthetic intuition. That this is no merely theoretic question 
is seen in the suggestive passage ! in which the author touches 
on political ideas and criticises those of democracy and the 
liberty for which it stands as necessarily, and by their nature, 
vague and indefinite “suited to prevent, to reject and 
reverse ’’ rather than “ to give a positive indication of what 
one ought to do.” “‘ Surely,’ one is tempted to ask, “if 
there is one thing in which progress has been made in political 
theory, is it not in the advance from the merely negative 
conception of liberty which inspired the older advocates of 
democracy to a more positive conception of it as the realisa- 
tion through social control of the values inherent in human 
nature ? And how is this possible except on the basis of a 
positive conception of what these unrealised values really 
are?” 

So obvious does all this seem to be, that one cannot help 
doubting whether M. Bergson can have really intended to 
deny it. There are at any rate many passages in which, if 
that was his intention, he seems to have been compelled 
malgré lui to admit it and rank himself with the teleologists. 
How else are we to explain what he says in the crucial 
passage, quoted above, on the object of the divine love and 
of the direction of the creative movement towards the 
emergence of man? He declares indeed that “‘ an emotion 
of the higher order is self-sufficient.”” But he finds it difficult 
to maintain this thesis in its literal sense, and goes on to 
admit that it is impossible to separate such an emotion from 
its object. Similarly with reference to the appearance of 
man, he speaks of this as in no way “ predetermined,”’ but 
he goes on in the same sentence to insist that ‘‘ it was yet no 
accident,”’ and that “‘ it is man who is the raison d@’étre of life 
on our planet.’’ Granted that, as he maintains, it is only as 
we look back that we have ground for saying so, is not man 
a being who looks before as well as after, and, once he has 
1 Pp. 804 foll. 
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looked after, with the vision which M. Bergson describes as 
“holding close to experience,’’ has he not every justification 
to look before and seek to guide himself by what he has seen ? 
Is it not just for the lack of such a vision to-day that the 
people perish ? “ Call ye that a society,” asked Carlyle, “ in 
which there is no social idea extant?” ‘“‘ Call ye that a 
morality or a religion,” we might similarly ask, “‘ in which 
there is no idea of man’s chief end?” It is because M. 
Bergson’s book is in fact instinct with the suggestion, not 
only that there is such an end, but that it is possible to state 
it and direct mankind, with growing insight into its nature, 
towards its realisation, that his teaching comes to one at 
least of his readers with something of the authority which he 
himself ascribes to the “‘ complete mystic.” 

It would be interesting to ask what alteration in par- 
ticular points of doctrine the explicit acknowledgment of 
what is here suggested would seem to involve. Among other 
things it might enable us to bridge the gulf, so disquieting 
in the form it assumes in the text, which separates the two 
moralities and the two religions, by making it possible to see 
in the first not the static contrary but what Plato might have 
called the ‘‘ moving image” of the second. But space 
forbids to go further into this. Sufficient has been said to 
show that M. Bergson’s book raises in a particularly pressing 
form the problem of the possibility of reconciling with each 
other the two great traditions which may be said between 
them to make up the history of Western philosophy. It is 
earnestly to be hoped it will not be long in finding a trans- 


lator worthy of its great merits. 
J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


ROoTHERFIELD. 











THE NEW ERA IN PSYCHIC 
RESEARCH. 


Proressor D. F. FRASER-HARRIS, 
M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


PsycHicaL Research has entered upon a new phase. Through 
the famous young Austrian medium, Rudi Schneider, having 
been examined on ninety occasions in Paris by Dr Eugéne 
Osty, Director of the State-aided Institut Métapsychique 
(October, 1930—December, 1931), psychical research was 
advanced in the most significant direction. 

The title of Dr Osty’s report is, ‘“‘ Les pouvoirs inconnus de 
Esprit sur la matiére.” + 

The graphic methods of physics and physiology for the 
first time in the history of psychical research have been 
brought into the séance-room (Nature, June 25, 1932). 

The importance of this new departure is very considerable, 
and no one at this moment can predict what its potentialities 
may be. The most fruitful method of research used by Dr 
Osty was that of the infra-red rays, best known, possibly, to 
the general public by its having been installed in the Exhibi- 
tion of Persian Art at Burlington House a year or two ago, 
The principle, in brief, is that if any opaque object, say a 
hand, be interposed in the path of the infra-red rays, a bell 
is rung or other electrically actuated signal given. This is 
possible through variations in the amount of the rays 
influencing a so-called “ sensitive cell,” an apparatus sensi- 
tive, however, to the energy only in the red and infra-red 
regions of the spectrum. 

In the Institut Métapsychique the apparatus was devised 
so that not only could a bell be rung but a galvanometric 
tracing obtained which instantly recorded the presence of 


1 EK. and M. Osty, Revue Métapsychique, 1981, No.6; 1982, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Paris, Felix Alcan. 
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any “ opaque ”’ object in the path of the rays ; and, finally, 
if desired at the instant of commencement of the interference, 
a flash-light could be automatically fired off for instantaneous 
photographs by four previously exposed cameras. 

Before, however, we examine more closely the significance 
of this recent intrusion of physics into psychical research, 
there are several points of interest in the séances with Rudi 
se ag during the last two years which ought to be dis- 
cussed. 

This young man is what is called a “‘ physical medium ” 
or one whose activities are confined to telekinesis, the dis- 
placement or “ levitation’? of objects (some of them quite 
heavy) by the agency of no force or energy known to 
physicists as operative at this time on this earth. 

For the purposes of scientific investigation this type of 
medium has a great advantage over, say, a “ clairvoyant ” 
or “‘a direct voice”’ medium, seeing that with these the 
phenomena, in the nature of the case, consist only of state- 
ments often unverifiable and of the hearing of voices. There 
is, in other words, with these persons, so much that is sub- 
jective or individual, that the objective methods of physical 
research are not applicable ; whereas in telekinesis a group 
of persons may simultaneously witness the movements of 
certain objects while all the time the body of the medium is 
being controlled! in the physical sense in the strictest 
possible way. 

The time has, in fact, come when the term “ medium ” 
in the sense of a person whose presence is causally responsible 
for telekinetic phenomena be changed to teledynamist. For 
the very term “‘ medium ”’ connotes someone who purports 
to be a means of communication between this world and 
“the next,” so that it is a “‘ question-begging epithet.” 

In the minds of many people the word “‘ medium ”’ calls 
up a not very well educated or intelligent individual, pale and 
perhaps long-haired, who might not object at times to descend 
to fraud and legerdemain. We therefore need a term for a 
person who when in trance can effect the movements of 
objects at a distance—in fact, a teledynamist. 

It is noteworthy that whereas the fraudulent vaudeville 
medium, Eva Annie Fay (1880), could produce her pheno- 

1 There is an unfortunate confusion about the word “ control”; in 
the jargon of spiritism a “ control ” is a discarnate personality which takes 
possession of the medium ; but to control a medium is to prevent him or 
her walking about and (or) using the hands and feet in the production of 
phenomena. A controller is a person so inhibiting a medium, a sub- 
controller is his assistant. 
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mena only within a few inches of the body, Rudi Schneider 
is seated about five to six feet away from the centre of the 
region of his telekinesis. 

It is not the object of the present communication to give 
a complete account of the activities of the young Austrian 
who has been so minutely investigated in Paris, London, 
Vienna, Miinich, Stuttgart and Prague as well as in the 
Schneider family home at Braunau-am-Inn. 

For although Rudi Schneider is only twenty-four years 
old, there is already a very considerable mass of controversial 
literature regarding the possibility of fraud. In fairness to 
Rudi it ought to be made clear at once that any suspicions of 
fraud concerned not himself, but one or two members of his 
family. When examined outside the old home at Braunau, 
Rudi has never been suspected of resorting to legerdemain, 
Neither in London (November, 1929 to January, 1930) nor 
in Paris (October, 1930 to December, 1981) nor again in 
London (February to May, 1932) 1 was Rudi ever suspected 
either of fraud or of co-operating with accomplices to produce 
phenomena. 

In order to have the characteristic data before us, it 
might be well to describe a typical séance before we attempt 
to analyse the phenomena. 

The teledynamist (who has exchanged his coat for a 
pyjama jacket) sits down in a comfortable chair with arms 
distant five to six feet from the right-hand side of the 
‘“‘ cabinet ”’ as one faces it. This cabinet (which figures so 
prominently in all séances) in the case of the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research (where the 1982 sittings in 
London took place) is merely a rectangular recess in the wall 


of the room, with a pair of heavy curtains hanging in front } 
of it. Strips of braid painted with luminous paint show where }} 


the edges of the curtains meet. The séance-room itself can 
be darkened by a black blind, so that the only source of light 
is a red electric bulb controlled by a rheostat. 

The alleged need for darkness will be discussed later. 

The teledynamist, Rudi Schneider, unlike almost all 
other mediums, does not sit inside but outside the cabinet, 
which he merely uses as a convenient place to concentrate 
** the force ”’ or “‘ power ”’ (Die Kraft). 

The séance begins by the controller, seated in front of 
Rudi, holding his wrists and having his legs between his own. 
A sub-controller holds Rudi’s right hand, so that only the 


1 At the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, Roland Gardens, 
S.W.7, Harry Price, Hon. Director. 
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left hand of the teledynamist is in any sense free. This 
immobilisation of the hands is, of course, important in view 
of any criticism regarding legerdemain. 

The rest of the sitters, four to eight or so as the case may 
be, form a semicircle in front of the cabinet, and are usually 
asked to ‘‘ hold hands.” This request to hold hands is 
complied with as part of the recognised ritual of a dark-room 
séance, and its alleged efficacy will be dealt with later. 

In perfect silence Rudi now enters upon his state of trance 
induced by auto-hypnosis, and after experiencing a series of 
more or less violent clonic convulsions, seems to lose con- 
sciousness. 

The degree of unconsciousness is best described as “‘ light 
somnambulistic,”’ for it is certainly not of that depth wherein 
the subject is oblivious of what is going on around him. 

On the contrary, Rudi can hear and answer questions, 
although, again, convention requires that we address “‘Olga,”’ 
an alleged “* control intelligence,” the nature of which must 
also be later discussed. 

The beginning of the trance proper is signalised by the 
thythm of Rudi’s breathing becoming very considerably 
accelerated. His normal rate of respiration is from twelve 
to fourteen per minute; in trance it may rise from 120 to 
800 per minute, or from two to five a second. 

Now the extraordinary thing about this rapid breathing 
is that it can be kept up for an hour or more without inducing 
the cessation of respiration known as physiological or 
voluntary apnoea. For if a normal person engages in such 
rapid forced breathing, he finds that after a few minutes he 
is able to cease breathing (apnoea) quite comfortably. In 
other words, the normal person cannot maintain abnormally 
rapid breathing for such long times as Rudi can without 
ceasing to breathe. 

Only during the rather prolonged process of coming out 
of his trance does Rudi exhibit a period or two of apneea. 

The following may serve as a synopsis of the more 
characteristic happenings during the sittings held at the 
National Laboratory, London, from February to May, 19382. 


I. TELEKINETIC PHENOMENA. 


(a) The curtains were shaken ; on several occasions they 
were thrown out to their full extent so that they were caught 
oe the shoulders of some of the sitters, and had to be flung 

ack, 
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(b) A small four-legged table was repeatedly thrown over; 
and on one occasion (February 11) it was raised off the floor, 
carried towards the cabinet and thence flung forwards with 
such violence that two legs were broken off. 

(c) A waste-paper basket (marked in luminous paint) 
ascended from the floor and rested like a hat on the head of 
one of the sitters. After a short time, without being touched, 
it rose and floated back to its place on the floor. 

(d) One of the sitters was asked by “‘ Olga ” to take hold of 
a handkerchief lying on the table within the circle of the red 
light ; just as he was about to grasp it, it was swiftly snatched 
away into the darkness toward the cabinet. 

(e) On several occasions it had been withdrawn into the 
cabinet and thrown out knotted. 

(f) On another occasion the handkerchief which had been 
lying on the table was lifted and deftly thrown on to a 
sitter’s head without touching the persons to his right and 
left. On more than one occasion the basket was tugged out 
of my grasp. 

(g) One of the sitters was asked to hold a closed cigarette- 
case under the lamp; it was soon snatched out of his hand 
and remained within the cabinet for a short time. 

Meanwhile one of the five cigarettes it contained came 
floating through space and was gently inserted between two 
fingers of a sitter’s outstretched hand, a second cigarette was 
laid on the palm of another sitter’s hand, a third and a fourth 
were flung towards the back of the room a distance of 16 feet. 
The opened case containing the fifth cigarette was flung down 
close to the sitters in the centre of the row. 


II. Sounps. 


These were heard in the following circumstances: We 
were asked by “‘ Olga ”’ to say how many knocks we would 
like ; someone said “ Four” ; immediately the little black 
table gave four knocks, and an observer saw the table rise 
and fall four times. 


III. PuHoroGrapuy. 


In the London Séances (1982), the following arrangements 
were made: Four cameras were focussed upon the movable 
lid of the small black table on which a handkerchief could be 
placed. 

One camera was 8 feet vertically above the table, a 
second was 4 feet or so from the table and on a level with it 
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about the centre of the circle, a third (stereoscopic) was 
about 8 feet away from the table and was placed behind the 
circle, while a fourth, intended to photograph the circle of 
sitters, was 17 feet or so from the table. The source of light 
was a flash-bulb capable of producing an intense ultra-violet 
light. This bulb was in electric circuit with a battery and 
contact-maker placed under the movable lid of the hollow 
table. This lid rotated about a horizontal metal axis. When 
the light handkerchief was resting on the lid, it depressed it 
and prevented the other half of the lid making contact, but 
the moment the handkerchief was lifted from the table, the 
far side of the lid fell, the circuit was closed, the flash-light 
fired off, and the four photographs taken simultaneously. 
(The duration of the light was only 1/75th of a second.) 
Photographs were taken under these conditions in several 
séances, but none of them when developed showed anything 
other than the handkerchief in the state of being lifted. That 
is to say, there were no additional or “‘ extra ’’ appearances 
which might be interpreted as due to “ ectoplasm ”’ (tele- 
plasm) or any other hypothetical, paranormal “ substance.”’ 


IV. ‘‘ MATERIALISATIONS ” AND “ LIGHTS.” 


Nevertheless some very mysterious appearances were seen 
- tam not at such times as photographs could be taken of 
them. 

By ‘“ materialisations’’ are meant the appearance of 
certain luminous forms of matter or substance of a para- 
normal nature. Some of these more or less closely resemble 
parts of or the whole of the human body. I must here speak 
only of what I have observed for myself. 

On one occasion the command came from the teledynamist 
to hold out my hand under the red light. This I did with my 
right palm uppermost. Within a few seconds I could discern 
forming out of the circumambient darkness an elongated, 
rod-like, diaphanous, pearly white, self-luminous substance 
suggesting white smoke. The rod advanced and touched my 
thumb with sufficient pressure for me to appreciate that it 
was cool and moist. Although to the eye so “ ethereal,” to 
the touch the rod resembled gutta percha ; it was resilient. 

One of the sitters screamed, and it vanished more rapidly 
than it had come. Then other observers asserted that 
immediately afterwards they saw materialising in the red 
light a substance resembling the closed fist of a child but 
with only three fingers. 
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On certain previous occasions many of us had seen in the 
aperture between the curtains what could only be described 
as amorphous luminosities in the form of swirling clouds, 
These appearances of white lights usually accompanied 
phenomena going on outside the cabinet. 


V. Coup BREEZEs. 


These in their own way were quite as remarkable as the 
more spectacular happenings. Every one of us at some time 
or another experienced cool or cold states of the air of the 
room. Sometimes it was as breezes where the air was 
evidently in motion (draughts), but quite as often it was as 
local cold in still conditions. 

Speaking for myself, the most distinct sensation of the 
latter kind I felt was when I was waiting for the rod-like 
materialisation just referred to. I first felt the palm of my 
hand become extremely cold as though a pool of ether was 
evaporating from it, the chill then proceeded to the back of 
the hand, and finally ascended up the sleeve as high as the 
elbow. 


It is, however, on account of the discovery by Dr Osty, of 
Paris, in 1931, that Rudi Schneider has become so famous as 
a teledynamist and that psychical research has entered on 
its new, the objective, era. In the Institut Métapsychique, 
Dr Osty devised an arrangement of infra-red rays whereby 
any interruption of them could not only be signalled by the 
ringing of an electric bell, but photographed by the oscil- 
lations of the spot of light actuated by a very sensitive 
galvanometer. 

In other words, the infra-red rays signalled and recorded 
their own disturbances so that the “‘ personal equation ”’ was 
eliminated. The apparatus was mounted upon a table out 
of reach of both the medium and the sitters. 

The first thing Dr Osty established was that when Rudi 
said ‘‘ The force is on the table,” immediately thereafter 
there was a galvanometric record to that effect. 

The implication of this is evidently very important. In 
the first place, the unknown force (“‘ la pouvoir inconnu ”’ of 
Osty) can behave in the infra-red rays like an opaque body. 

In the second place, when a photograph was taken of 
the whole table and apparatus while still the signal bell was 
ringing, nothing whatever in the path of the rays was found 
to have affected the plate. That is to say, the force, though 
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able to interfere with the infra-red rays like an opaque body, 
was in itself invisible and non-photographable. But we could 
not have predicted that though invisible it would have been 
non-photographable. Our photographs in London entirely 
corroborate those taken in Paris; no photograph we took 
revealed the presence of any paranormal substance, material 
or appearance. 

Towards the end of his researches, Dr Osty made a still 
more remarkable discovery. 

By recording simultaneously on moving surfaces both 
the rapid breathing and the galvanometric oscillations, he 
found that the unknown power vibrated in the infra-red rays 
exactly at the rate of Rudi’s hyperpneea. 

For every act of inspiration and of expiration, there is one 
oscillation of the force in the infra-red rays. 

In certain séances, Dr Osty did observe telekinesis ; but 
he never managed to photograph a levitated object in the 
act of traversing the red rays. He got records of disturbances 
of the rays, as well as photographs of objects caused to rise, but 
he never got records of both these things happening together. 

In our London experiments we used a milliamperemeter 
in the circuit of the infra-red rays and obtained movements 
of the index of the meter when Rudi asserted that the force 
was in the rays. Further, the observers in charge of the 
readings did observe oscillations synchronous with the 
frequency of breathing. 

But when a light object (handkerchief) was placed below 
the rays, with the intention of its being raised and so obstruct- 
ing the rays, we never found this to happen. 


SoME CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


(1) The “ Control”? or Trance Personality ‘‘ Olga.”— 
As so many investigators have found in the past, we had 
to assume the reality of Rudi’s so-called “ control ”’—a 
woman called Olga. Our attitude to this “ discarnate 
intelligence ’’ or trance-personality was one of complete, 
agnostic, non-committal acquiescence. 

It was “‘ the thing,” the convention, to address “ Olga ” 
and listen to her through Rudi; and just as we tolerated the 
darkness so we tolerated the alleged presence of Olga, in 
order that phenomena might be produced. We were, how- 
ever, neither singly nor as a group committed to any belief 
in the “‘ discarnate existence ’’ of Olga, who when on earth 
was supposed to have been Lola Montez, the stage-name of a 
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dancer, at one time the mistress of Ludwig I., King of 
Bavaria. This lady, who lived in Minich and whose own 
name was Gilbert, was born in Ireland in 1818, and died in 
New York in 1861. 

‘** Olga” was supposed to have arrived as soon as Rudi 
fell into trance, and to disappear when he came out of it. 
She also “‘ went away ” when Rudi asked for the pauses, of 
which there were always three during the course of a séance, 

This is certainly not the place to discuss trance per- 
sonalities, a large and controversial subject in psychical 
research. Our present inquiry is into the objective pheno- 
mena of telekinesis. 

(2) Fraud.—Whatever may have happened in the past, 
we are convinced that fraud did not play any part in the 
London sittings from February to May, 1982. This also is 
the conclusion to which Mr Theodore Besterman comes in 
his valuable paper, “‘ The Mediumship of Rudi Schneider” 
(Proc. S.P.R., June, 1932), in which he reviews the biblio- 
graphy of the Schneider controversies and gives a synopsis 
of the Report by Dr Eugéne Osty. Of the Parisian sittings 
his phrase is, ‘‘ fraud in the ordinary sense may be ruled 
out ” (p. 435). Osty’s own examination in regard to fraud 
is very searching. This must be read in his report. 

(8) Darkness.—The alleged necessity for the séance to be 
held in darkness is the initial stumbling-block in physical 
research. It is the unfortunate feature upon which critics 
invariably seize. And, indeed, rightly, for observation is 
notoriously difficult with the aid only of the red light which 
mediumistic convention alone permits. 

In the case of Rudi, darkness seemed to be one of the 
essential conditions, for he constantly alleged that light 
interfered with the development of the power. 

Thus, after a photograph had been taken by flashlight, 
Rudi complained that the power was destroyed. 

When one of the sitters had had to leave the séance-room 
during a sitting and carelessly left the door open so that the 
lamplight of the hall entered the room, Rudi could produce 
no phenomena for one and a half hours thereafter. 

On many occasions the brightness of the red light had to 
be reduced, and he once complained that even the luminous 
spots on the waste-paper basket were too bright. 

Having just ruled out fraud, we cannot now turn round 
and say that Rudi needed darkness to conceal his tricks. All 


1 Theodore Besterman, “‘ The Mediumship of Rudi Schneider,” Proc. 
Soe. Psych. Res., Vol. XL., June, 1982. 
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we can legitimately assert at this moment is that, for some 
unknown reason, darkness is an optimum condition for the 
emergence of the unknown power. Occultists remind us that 
several biological processes can proceed only in the dark, as 
for instance the development of the embryo in an egg and 
that of a foetus in the mammalian uterus. Conti has proved 
that both light and radium inhibit growth in “cultures” of 
cells of living tissues from chick embryos. To these facts 
we might add another, that the physical (molecular) pro- 
cesses in the cortex of the brain also proceed in the total 
(inner) darkness of the interior of the skull. We see, hear and 
think in the dark. 

(4) The Relations of Neuro-muscular Activity to Tele- 
kinesis.—One thing is certain, that only when the teledyna- 
mist was exhibiting strenuous muscular effort were objects 
moved or the infra-red rays interfered with. He seemed to 
be exerting himself muscularly to the uttermost ; his breath- 
ing was forced and rapid, with his free left hand he con- 
tinually stroked the arm of the controller or sub-controller, 
or both; he frequently clenched his hands, writhed his 
body, groaned and moaned. 

(We attach no significance to the holding hands, 
“festhalten,”’ on the part of the sitters, but regard this as one 
more item of the inevitable ritual to be observed. The same 
may be said of the request for gramophone music, singing and 
talking. We have positive evidence that without holding 
hands on the part of everyone, as also without music, singing 
or talking, phenomena could be and were produced.) 

The following observations afford specific evidence that 
Rudi’s neuro-muscular efforts were causally related at least 
to certain phenomena. While on one occasion I was con- 
trolling and my wife sub-controlling, Rudi asked us how 
many knocks we should like to hear; I replied ‘* Four ”’: 
immediately we noticed that simultaneously with the table 
giving the four knocks, Rudi, with his left hand pressed 
down forcibly upon the heap of hands on my knee. (By 
“heap of hands ”’ is meant my left hand, Rudi’s right hand 
and my wife’s right hand, which were all in contact on my 
left knee.) The strenuous downward pressure of Rudi’s left 
hand just as each knock was sounded was quite unmistake- 
able. Again on another occasion when five notes, one after 
the other, were being sounded on a toy zither, we could hear 
a clicking noise in Rudi’s larynx just before two of the notes 
were produced. 

In the light of Dr Osty’s discovery that for each neuro- 
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muscular respiratory effort ! of the teledynamist, the unknown 
power produced one oscillation in the infra-red rays, and 
having in mind certain other observations, we seem entitled 
to say that the unknown power is an emanation from the 
physical organism of the teledynamist. At a distance of 5 or 
6 feet from his body it is able to cause solid objects to move 
from their places and, if necessary, in the direction opposite 
to that of gravity. More often than not, the objects also 
moved away from the teledynamist. 

Undoubtedly anterior to this neuro-muscular activity is 
the state of trance or particular modification of Rudi’s 
psychism, for the state of trance is a causal factor, seeing 
that by his own volition Rudi could no more than we could, 
cause these objects to be levitated. Whatever be the essen- 
tial nature of Rudi’s consciousness in trance, it is a causal 
sine qua non for the subsequent exhibition of the telekinetic 
happenings. 

(5) Intelligence or Purpose.—Quite one of the most 
puzzling features in this puzzling business is the apparent 
existence of intelligence or purpose underlying not a few of 
the manifestations of the power. Some of these were: the 
knotting of a handkerchief ; the throwing of it on to a sitter’s 
head ; the placing of a basket on a sitter’s head ; the opening 
of a closed cigarette-case; the playing of some notes on a toy 
zither ; the splashing of the sitters with water from a basin 
in the cabinet; the writing of the name “‘ Olga” in Gothic 
characters on a piece of paper with a lead pencil. 

In a strictly scientific investigation of telekinesis from the 
physical side, we cannot assume the reality of a discarnate 
intelligence called ‘“‘ Olga ’’ or anyone else who directs the 
purposes of the teledynamist. This is inadmissible as some- 
thing for which we have at present no proof. 

We need not, however, be prevented from making an 
attempt to get at the nature of the unknown power. 

Our starting-point here must be Dr Osty’s discovery that 
the unknown power vibrates in the infra-red rays at the same 
frequency or rhythm as that of the abnormally rapid respi- 
ratory acts, or from two to five a second. 

In the first place there is no physiological difficulty in the 
way of the human nervous system emitting impulses at so 
slow a rate as from two to five a second, seeing that it has been 
proved by Professor E. D. Adrian, F.R.S., that muscles in 
restrained voluntary contraction are in a state of electrical- 


1 One inspiration and one expiration constitutes a complete respiration ; 
the force therefore oscillated at twice the rate of the respiration. 
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molecular vibration of frequencies between 20 and 100 per 
second. In the motor nerves supplying these muscles, 
impulses are descending to the muscles from the central 
nervous system at frequencies of the same order. 

The physiological difficulty is not in seeing how the 
organism could give rise to impulses at two to five a second, 
but how these impulses could appear “‘ exteriorised ”’ as some 
form of energy capable of raising solid objects some feet away 
from the body of the teledynamist. 

Of course “the ether” occurs to one as the medium 
through which these impulses might be conveyed, but it 
seems scarcely necessary to invoke the services of this 
ubiquitous and already over-burdened “‘ medium ”’ with the 
transmission of impulses of so low a frequency. 

Surely something less specialised would suffice. 

It is the action at a distance that is once more the diffi- 
culty. Neuro-muscular effort is essentially rhythmic, but 
the difficulty is to conceive of the exteriorising of that 
thythmic effort and its action upon objects far from the 
human source of the neuro-muscular energy. 

Yet something undoubtedly seems to be conveyed from 
the body of the teledynamist to the infra-red rays of the 
apparatus. 

A gleam of hope may be discerned in the modern con- 
ception of the inter-relations between matter and energy. 
To-day the older views regarding the absolutely mutually 
exclusive nature of matter and energy are not regarded as 
justified. Formerly, matter which occupied space and had 
inertia was sharply distinguished from energy which while it 
was associated with matter and expressed itself through 
matter was nevertheless in a totally different category. 
Energy had no inertia and did not occupy space. 

At the present moment this notion of the complete 
difference between the two would not find favour in the most 
exalted circles of physical science. 

We are assured that the old barriers between matter and 
energy have been thrown down, that, for instance, an 
electric charge has inertia and that energy can become 
matter—radiant matter. 

The transmutation of one kind of energy into some other 
has long been familiar to us, but we are now assured that 
radiation may become matter, and matter radiation. We are 
informed that light has weight and that the sun by losing 
radiation is losing weight. 

Bearing in mind this new conception, it is easier than 
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formerly to admit the possibility of energy liberated from 
the living body becoming outside the body some hitherto 
unrecognised form of energised matter. 

In the light of this community of nature between matter 
and energy, the notion of an emanation from the tele- 
dynamist becoming exteriorised and doing work in his 
neighbourhood is not so perfectly ridiculous as it would have 
been considered fifty or even thirty years ago. 

A demonstrated fall of temperature in the cabinet,! 
whence the manifestations of energy proceed, and in which 
Rudi frequently has asserted that he is concentrating the 
force, is an objective fact of some significance in connection 
with the problem of “ exteriorised energy.” 

Finally, it may be said that the time would seem to have 
come for men of science to consent to examine by their own 
methods and in their own laboratories the phenomena known 
as telekinesis. 

Since the exact and objective methods of physics and of 
physiology have at last been introduced into psychical 
research, those versed in these experimental methods need no 
longer refrain from examining for themselves phenomena 
which, although indeed they have not been stripped of all 
mystery, have been disentangled from fraud and deception. 

The sphere of the occult has been reduced in size while 
that of the objective has been enlarged. 

But here, if anywhere, personal experience is paramount ; 
the examination of the teledynamist and the investigation of 
telekinesis must be made matters of personal concern. No 
one, however exalted his position in the world of science, is 
entitled to pronounce either for or against the genuineness of 
these phenomena who has not himself witnessed them. He 
must testify only of that which he has seen and heard. 

In conclusion I would call attention to the following state- 
ment of M. Henri Bergson in his recently published work 
Les deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion. 


‘ It is true that a choice has to be made among the 
results now offered by psychical science, which itself is 
far from placing all of them in the same rank, dis- 
tinguishing between what seems certain and what is 
simply probable or at most possible. But even if we 
retain only a part of what it offers as certain, there will 
be enough to suggest to us the immensity of the terra 





1 Cf. Rudi Schneider, by Harry Price, Methuen, 1980, p. 82. 
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incognita which it has only just begun to explore. 
Suppose that one gleam of light from this unknown world 
should reach us and become visible to our bodily eyes. 
What a transformation that would mean for a humanity 
habituated, whatever it may say, to accept as really 
existing only that which it can see and touch ! ” 


D. FRASER-HARRIS. 


LONDON. 














QUELS LIVRES ST MARC A-T-IL LUS? 
PAUL-LOUIS COUCHOUD. 


Ix n’est pas besoin de prouver que l’évangéliste Marc a lu la 
Bible grecque. On a noté chez lui 25 citations bibliques, 
dont 7 dans les courtes parties qui lui sont propres.! II cite, 
par exemple, en un passage (ix. 48) qui n’a pas de paralléle 
dans Matthieu ni dans Luc, le dernier verset d’Esaie: 6 
oKodrn€ adrav ov TehevTa Kal 7d TUp od oBévvuTat.” 

A-t-il lu les épitres de Saint Paul ? La question est trés 
controversée. Martin Werner a nié toute influence de la 
théologie paulinienne sur l’évangile de Marc.? Prosper 
Alfaric, au contraire, dresse la liste de 79 textes pauliniens 
qui ont influencé Marc.* Laissons la question ouverte, car 
elle demande une étude a part. 

Je laisserai aussi de cdté le probléme trés débattu de 
savoir si Marc a utilisé des sources évangéliques, particuliére- 
ment la source Q. 

Marc a-t-il lu Joséphe ? La question est loin de se poser 
avec la méme précision que pour Luc. Le récit légendaire 
de la mort de Jean-Baptiste (vi. 17-29) est trés différent de 
celui de Joséphe (Ant. xviii. 5,2). Il serait possible, pourtant, 
que les noms de Philippe et d’Hérodiade fussent venus de 
Joséphe et que par une erreur de mémoire Marc efit confondu 
le mari d’Hérodiade avec celui de la fille d’Hérodiade, de 
méme que Luc a chronologiquement interverti Theudas et 
Judas le Galiléen. On a signalé aussi dans la purification du 
Temple par Jésus le curieux verset xi. 16: “‘ Et il ne permettait 
pas qu’on transportat un vase a travers le temple ” qui semble 


1H. B. Swete, The Gospel According to St Mark, 3e éd. Macmillan, 
1920, p. Ixxvi. 

2 La citation est plus compléte dans le texte africain (k): whi ignis 
non extinguetur et vermis non moritur omnis autem substantia consumitur. 

3 Die Einfluss paulinischer Theologie im Markusevangelium. Giessen, 
19238. 

* Pour comprendre la vie de Jésus. Paris, Rieder, 1929. 
26 
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yenir de Contre Apion ii. 7: denique ne vas quidem aliquod 
portart licet in templum.' Toutefois ces indices ne sont pas 
suffisants pour qu’il soit assuré que Marc ait lu Joséphe. 

Je voudrais, en revanche, attirer l’attention sur trois 
passages de Marc qui me paraissent impliquer la lecture et 
la réminiscence de trois livres. 


I. Narpus PIstTIca 


Pour donner l’idée de la grande valeur et de la cherté de 
longuent que la femme de Béthanie va répandre sur la téte 
de Jésus, Marc dit que la femme tenait: ‘un alabastre 
d’onguent de nard morixyj de grand prix (d\dBaotpor pdpov 
yipdov murTiKHs ToAvTEhovs) ”” (XIV. 3). 

Le nard moruy n’a été retrouvé dans aucun texte 
antique, sauf dans Jean (xi. 2), qui l’a emprunté 4 Marc, et 
dans les commentateurs de Marc et de Jean, qui ne four- 
nissent & son sujet aucun renseignement certain. 

Le mot mozixds, assez rare, n’est jamais appliqué 4 une 
chose mais toujours &une personne. Artémidore (Onir. 2, 32) 
mentionne une femme “ fidéle et attachée au foyer: yuvaixa 
motunv Kat ovxovpov.”” I] n’y a pas d’exemple que ce mot 
puisse signifier authentique. 'Théophylacte qui propose ce 
sens (tiv adodov vapdov Kai peta tiotews KatacKevacbeicar) 
nest pas sir qu’il soit juste puisqu’il offre en méme temps 
une autre explication: “‘ une sorte de nard ainsi appelée : 
édos vapdov ovTw heydpevov.”” 

On a essayé de rattacher muorixy & la méme racine que 
motos potable (de mumioxw) et de lui donner le sens de 
liquide. C’est purement arbitraire. Alex. Pallis 2 veut le 
faire dériver de la racine mélw, presser, extraire ; il propose 
de corriger miotiuxy en muotixy adjectif qui signifierait 
extrait s’il n’avait le malheur de ne pas exister. La Vulgate 
a traduit vdpdov mortiuxns par nardi spicati. Il est vrai que 
le nard, espéce de lavande, dresse ses fleurs en €pis et que le 
nard d’épi (nardostachys, cf. lavandula spicata) se distingue 
de plantes aromatiques a fleurs étalées. Mais la traduction 
de la Vulgate est une simple conjecture car des versions 
latines plus anciennes n’ont pas lu omucarjs (& supposer que 
cet adjectif existaét en grec) mais bien micrixns qu’elles ont 
laissé non traduit : nardi piscicae (sic) k, pistict d. Le Codex 
Vercelliensis (a) a traduit, au petit bonheur : optimi. 


1 W. Lockton, Certain alleged Gospel sources. London, 1927, pp. 26-27. 
2 Notes on St Mark and St Matthew. Oxford. 1982, p. 45. 
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Devant la difficulté du mot mucrixijs la copiste de la page 
grecque du Codex Bezac (D), contrairement & celui de la page 
latine qui est en regard (d), a omis les mots vdpSou moruis 
modvtehovs. Un autre copiste (« 3837) a risqué une jolie 
mais absurde conjecture: vdpdov pvotixns. En somme 
vapdov mortins demeure inexpliqué. U 

Alex. Pallis a eu la sagacité de rapprocher du texte de § se tr 
Marc quelques mots de Polybe qui présentent avec lui J l’ago 
plus curieuse analogie. Ils se trouvent dans un passage § Jean 
consacré & Antiochus Epiphane. Les Juifs et les chrétiens § d’ép: 
ont dai lire avidement tout ce qui se rapportait & ce pring § jeun 


impie qui était désigné dans le livre de Daniel et contre a sent 
y 


mini 
des ¢ 


s’étaient révoltés les Maccabées. II est dit dans Pol veavi 
(xxvi. 10) qu’Antiochus Epiphane, ayant été oint par un§ xparc 
flatteur, lui fit verser par moquerie sur la téte un grand vase 
d’onguent trés précieux, de celui qu’on appelle stacté;— prem 
BéyloTov KEpduov ToduvTEAEOTATOV pUpoV THS OTAKTHS KadovpErys, B -YULM 
La oraxry (en latin stacta) était une essence trés fine qu’ éi } 





versait goutte 4 goutte (de oralw). grécl 
Il est trés probable que l’origine du mystérieux mori § (cf J 
est la. texte 


Un copiste de Polybe au lieu de THESTAKTHS aura lif une : 
IIISTIKH>. La confusion des trois jambages de TH ¢e§ sahic 
de ceux de III était facile 4 faire et se rencontre en faitif} de I 
lorigine de certaines fautes. Le texte de Polybe est devemf d’ex] 
ainsi: aoAvrehkeotdrov pvpov mortiKns Kadovpevns. Comme fail 
pvpov n’est pas féminin, il fallait suppléer le mot fémininf’ ila s 
vapdov: modutekeotdrov pvpov vdpdov motiuns Kadovpep— lla 
Ainsi est né, dans l’officine non d’un parfumeur, mais d’wh yup 
éditeur, le nardus pistica. yop 

Marc, pour indiquer que le parfum versé sur la téte dB cette 
Jésus était trés cher, s’est servi du nardus pistica qu’il a pris, Kat 5 
si ’hypothése est juste, dans un texte fautif de Polybe. Kori 

S’il est tout naturel que Marc ait lu ce que Polybe racon-§ pas « 
tait d’Antiochus Epiphane, il ne nous est pas indifférent® yuyr 
d’avoir un indice assez fort qu’il l’a lu en effet. On a trop simp 
souvent regardé Marc comme un catéchéte borné. Now dem: 
surprenons, par une faute méme, qu’il était lettré et quilf tout 
n’ignorait pas les auteurs profanes. une 

De la lecture de Polybe a-t-il retiré autre chose que kf nant 
nom imaginaire d’un parfum ? I] serait hasardeux de le dire men 
On peut remarquer pourtant que Polybe, a l’encontre def sans 
historiens qui l’ont précédé et de ceux qui l’ont suivi, rejette . 
délibérément de son récit les discours oratoires et que Marg reste 
se distingue de méme des autres évangélistes en ce qu’il a kf ce d 
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minimum de discours. A cet égard il est un peu le Polybe 
des évangélistes. 


II. Le JEUNE HOMME QUI S’ENFUIT NU 


Un des passages de Marc qui intriguent le plus les exégétes 
se trouve dans la scéne de Gethsémani. Aprés avoir raconté 
lagonie de Jésus, le sommeil de Pierre, Jacques et 
Jean, le baiser de Judas, l’arrestation de Jésus, le coup 
d’épée, la fuite des disciples, Marc ajoute (xiv. 51): “‘ Un 
jeune homme l’accompagnait vétu d’un chale et ils le saisis- 
sent; mais lui, abandonnant le chale, s’enfuit nu. (Kai 
veaviokos Tis ournKodovMe a’T@ mepiBeBAnuévos owddva kai 
Kparovow avrdv * 6 S€ Katahimav Thy owddva yumvos epuyer.)” 

La plupart des manuscrits, entre autres B et D, a la 
premi¢re phrase, aprés mepiBeBAnpévos owddva ajoutent émi 
yyuvod, @ nu. A. Pallis a fait remarquer que l’expression 
ém yunvod pour dire: directement sur la peau est d’une 
grécité douteuse ; il devrait y avoir émi tov xpwros airov 
(cf Lev. xvi, 4) ou émi ypwrds. D’excellents témoins du 
texte: le manuscrit de Washington (W) le texte africain (k) 
une autre ancienne version latine (c), l’ancienne syriaque, la 
sahidique ne donnent pas ces deux mots. Dans le manuscrit 
de Koridethi (@) 4 leur place il y a yupvds. II est facile 
d’expliquer comment la faute s’est introduite. Un copiste 
afait ce que Louis Havet a appelé un saut du méme au méme : 
ila sauté par mégarde du premier owddva au second owéddva. 
Il a commencé & copier par erreur: qepiBeBdAnuevos owddva 
yuuvos puis, s’apercevant de son erreur, a marqué le mot 
youvss comme & omettre. Un copiste n’a pas pris garde a 
cette marque et a répété: epiBeBdrynuevos awddva yupvds 
kal Kpatovow avrov, ce qui est la lecon du manuscrit de 
Koridethi. Puis un correcteur s’est apercu qu’on ne peut 
pas dire wep.BeBdAnuevos...yupvds et a tenté la correction émi 
yunvod qui est celle de B et D. Il y a donc lieu de supprimer 
simplement éi yvpvod. Cela nous dispense de nous 
demander si ce jeune homme a passé la nuit & Gethsémani 
tout nu, sous une piéce d’étoffe. Nous sommes ramenés & 
une situation moins singuliére. Le jeune homme, abandon- 
nant son chile, s’enfuit yuyvds, ce qui ne veut pas dire absolu- 
ment nu, mais légérement vétu, comme on dit d’un homme 
sans manteau ou d’un soldat sans armure qu’il est yuprds. 

Ainsi débarrassé d’une étrangeté accidentelle, le texte 
reste encore assez étrange. Pourquoi Marc a-t-il fait place @ 
ce détail dans son récit ? Quelle signification lui donnait-il ? 
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On a tenté a ce sujet bien des explications. Déja dans 
lantiquité certains imaginaient que ce jeune homme était 
lévangéliste lui-méme qui n’avait pas voulu se nommer! 
Theodor Zahn a repris la supposition & son compte.” Antici- 
pant sur la fagon des peintres de la Renaissance, Marc ge 
serait dessiné lui-méme dans un coin obscur de son tableau, 
Il n’est pas besoin de réfuter longuement cette aimable 
réverie. Ni dans son ensemble, ni en particulier dans |, 
scene de l’agonie solitaire de Jésus et de sa livraison aux 
mains des pécheurs, |’évangile de Marc n’a les caractéres du 
récit d’un témoin oculaire. 

Volkmar, suivi par Keim, Holtzmann, Salomon Reinach, 
Alfred Loisy, Erich Klostermann, Prosper Alfaric, a inter. 
prété ce détail comme un accomplissement de prophétie. I] 
a cité le texte prophétique d’Amos ii. 16: ‘* Le plus courageux 
des guerriers s’enfuira nu en ce Jour-la (le Jour du jugement 
d’Israél) dit Iahvé: 6 yupvds diiSerar ev exeivy tH Hue 
héye. Kvpwos.” 3 Mais il est impossible d’admettre que 
larrestation de Jésus ait représenté dans l’esprit de Marc le 
Jour du Jugement. Ce jour dont il a été longuement parlé 
(ch. xiii.) sera celui ot le Fils de 1Homme viendra sur les 
nues dans sa puissance et sa gloire. Maintenant, au con- 
traire, le Fils de Homme est livré aux mains des pécheurs 
(xiv. 41). La prophétie d’Amos n’a pas ici d’application. 
Elle s’adapte mal d’ailleurs, au texte car dans Marc le jeune 
homme n’est pas “ le plus courageux ”’ (ce n’est pas lui quia 
donné le coup d’épée) et dans Amos il n’est pas dit que ke 
guerrier “ abandonne ”’ un vétement. 

Faut-il mentionner l’exégése symboliste de W. Benjamin 
Smith ?4 Le “ jeune homme ” est un ange, comme I’autre 
‘jeune homme” qui se tiendra assis dans le tombeau de 
Jésus (xvi. 5). C’est lange de Jésus, c’est-a-dire le génie, le 
ferhouer, le double de Jésus : il est question ailleurs de l’ange, 
c’est-a-dire du double de Pierre (Act. xii. 15) et des anges des 
enfants, qui sont de méme leurs doubles (Matt. xviii. 10). 
Il représente la divinité qui accompagnait Jésus. On essai¢ 
de la saisir ; elle s’échappe, ne laissant aux mains des hommes 
qu’un vétement, c’est-a-dire la chair mortelle de Jésus. Une 
telle exégése aurait peut-étre un point d’appui dans |’Evan- 


1 Caténe de Victor d’Antioche, ii. 92 : tweés ¢ rév mapdvra evayyedoriy 
totrov avrov elvat 80 Kal To dvopa éxav eouwsmnoer (cité par Klostermann). 

2 Einleitung in das N. T., § 51, A. 6. 

3 Dans la recension de Lucien de Samosate, postérieure & Mare, 
dudteras sera corrigé en devéerar. 

* Ecce Deus. London, 1912, pp. 111-118. 
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gile de Pierre, ou. Jésus dit en croix: ‘‘ Ma force, ma force, 

urquoi m’as-tu abandonné?”’ Mais pour l’évangile de 
Ware elle est sans vraisemblance. Le jeune homme de ix. 51 
fuit comme fuit tout le monde au verset précédent. I] n’est 
pas un étre plus fantastique que les disciples et il agit comme 
eux. 

L’explication du passage sera trouvée si on le rapproche 
d'un texte des Testaments des douze patriarches, cité mais 
incomplétement par Alex. Pallis. 

La premiére partie du Testament de Joseph traite des 
épreuves (zre.pacpois ii. 7) que Joseph a endurées de la femme 
égyptienne (d’aprés Genése xxxix.). I] était alors un jeune 
homme (veavioxos xiii. 4; veavias xii. 3; xvi. 1). Voici ce 
qu’il dit (viii. 2): ‘‘ Quand je vis que démente elle saisit ma 
tunique, la lui laissant je m’enfuis nu: as «idov ori pawopern 
Kparel. prov TOV yiTava KaTaheiipas adrov epvyov yuprds.” | 

tre mots caractéristiques de ce texte se retrouvent dans 
Marc: xpatovow, Karakurav, yupvos epvyer. Le yurdv est 
remplacé par une owéddév parce qu’une tunique est moins 
facilement qu’un chale laissée dans les mains qui la saisissent. 

Toute la scéne de Gethsémani dans Marc est congue 
en vue d’une lecon morale sur le ze.pacyds, |’ Epreuve. 
L’Epreuve y est représentée par l’arrestation de Jésus, type 
des arrestations brusques qui peuvent fondre sur les chrétiens. 
Jésus lui-méme est le modéle de ceux que Dieu a destinés & 
subir l’Epreuve: ils doivent demander au Pére d’éloigner 
d’eux cette coupe puis se soumettre 4 sa volonté. Il ne faut 
pas accepter l’Epreuve de plein gré, d’un esprit présomptueux 
mais compter d’avance sur la faiblesse de la chair. Jésus 
recommande a Pierre, & Jacques, & Jean: ‘ Priez pour que 
vous n’entriez pas en Epreuve (jy) €A@nre eis meupacpdr) : 
lesprit est prompt, la chair est faible.” Au lieu de veiller 
comme ils doivent, les disciples s’endorment. L’Epreuve 
vient, par une trahison. L’un alors tire le glaive et coupe 
loreille d’un agresseur puis tous s’enfuient, laissant Jésus. 
Sont-ils & blamer? Oui, sans doute, puisque, faute de 
s’étre préparés par la veille a l’Epreuve, ils agissent de fagon 
Inconséquente. Mais en soi la fuite n’est pas une faute car le 
jeune homme Joseph a échappé a l’Epreuve en abandonnant 
son vétement a la main qui le saisissait et en s’enfuyant nu. 
Voila pourquoi Marc met ici un jeune homme qui, saisi, 
abandonne son chile et s’enfuit nu. 

Que dans l’esprit de Marc la fuite devant |’Epreuve soit 


1 The Greek versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Ed., 
R. H. Charles. Oxford, 1908, p. 194. 
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permise, ou plutét ordonnée, cela résulte des paroles qu’il a 
mises dans la bouche de Jésus, au chapitre précédent. J] 
était question de la plus grande et derniére épreuve qui doit 
venir quand l’abomination de la désolation se dressera ov, il 
ne faut pas. Jésus a dit (xiii. 14): ‘* Alors que ceux qui sont 
en Judée fuient, pevyérwow, aux montagnes!” II a ajouté 
ce précepte qui n’est pas sans rapport avec notre passage; 
“* Que celui qui est aux champs ne retourne pas en arriére 
pour prendre son manteau!”’ Il vaut mieux abandonner le 
manteau et tous les biens plutét que de s’exposer téméraire- 
ment & |’Epreuve. 

Fuir devant la persécution est resté le mot d’ordre 
traditionnel de l’Eglise. Seul Tertullien, devenu montaniste, 
a essayé de le rompre. “‘ Celui, dit Clément d’Alexandrie, 
qui n’évite pas la persécution et qui se laisse prendre coopére 
autant qu’il peut a l’iniquité de son persécuteur.” 1 ‘* Dans 
la persécution, dit Saint Cyprien, le Seigneur a ordonné de 
s’éloigner et de fuir.’”’ 2 Les canons de Pierre d’Alexandrie 
condamnent ceux qui se livrent eux-mémes: “ Ils oublient 
que le Sauveur a enseigné de prier pour ne pas entrer en 
épreuve ; ils oublient qu’il s’est plusieurs fois dérobé 4 ceux 
qui complotaient contre lui . . . et comment, quand l’heure 
de sa passion fit venue, au lieu de se livrer lui-méme, il a 
attendu qu’on vint sur lui avec des épées et des batons.” * 

Bien interprété, l’épisode du jeune homme qui, comme 
Joseph, fuit nu compléte la lecon de Gethsémani et montre 
le souci constant de Marc de faire servir son récit 4 l’enseigne- 
ment pratique. Vu de cet angle, l’évangile de Marc mérite 
d’étre appelé le bréviaire du martyr. 

Cet épisode montre aussi chez Marc la connaissance 
positive d’un livre juif, les Testaments des douze patriarches, 
que les chrétiens ont conservé, qu’ils ont ¢a et 1a interpolé! 
et qui a été une des sources de la morale chrétienne.5 

Ce livre est trouve un ancien exemple des midrashim qui 
développaient les textes bibliques en vue de 1l’édification et 
qui s’interposaient entre la Bible et l’imagination du lecteur. 


1 Strom., iv. 10. 

2 De lapsis, ch. x. 

8 Dans M. Routh. Reliquiae sacrae, i., iv., pp. 28 sg. Canon ix. 

* Le passage sur la fuite de Joseph n’a pas pu étre interpolé d’aprés 
Mare, car il fait corps avec toute la premiére partie du Testament de 
Joseph et il repose lui-méme sur le texte de la Genése. 

5 Lire A. Causse. lIdéal ébionitique dans les Testaments des dow 
patriarches (Congrés d’histoire du christianisme, i., Paris, Rieder, 1928). 
R. Eppel, Le piétisme juif dans les Testaments des douze patriarches. Paris, 
Alcan, 1930. 
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[eur role a été trés important. R.H. Charles a fait observer ! 
que le précepte d’aimer Dieu et celui d’aimer le prochain sont 
sparés dans la Bible, le premier se rencontrant dans le 
Deutéronome (vi. 5), le second dans le Lévitique (xix. 18). 
les Testaments des douze patriarches sont le premier écrit 
conu de nous ou ils soient réunis. Dans le Testament 
dIssachar, ce patriarche dit (v. 2): ‘“‘ Aimez le Seigneur et 
votre prochain’; lui-méme, il déclare (vii. 6, B): “ J’ai 
aimé le Seigneur de toute ma force ; pareillement aussi j’ai 
aimé tout homme plus que mes enfants.” 2, Dans Marc Jésus 
dit de méme (xii. 30): “‘ Tu aimeras le Seigneur ton Dieu de 
toute ton cceur, de toute ton ame, de toute ta force. Le 
second (commandement) est: tu aimeras ton prochain 
comme toi-méme.” Depuis les Testaments les deux com- 
mandements ont été liés l’un 4 l’autre. 

Les Testaments ont pu donner a Marc le type et le ton du 
midrash. L’histoire, par exemple, de Joseph et de la femme 
de Putiphar est un modéle de finesse psychologique et 
dobservation. Non moins habile meut, Marc, en combinant 
lhistoire biblique de Jézabel et celle d’Esther, a fait de la 
mort de Jean-Baptiste un midrash trés réussi. 


III. Le Maftre DE LA VIGNE, SES SERVITEURS 
ET SON Fits BIEN-AIME. 


J’aborde maintenant un probléme redoutable. II s’agit 
des rapports littéraires de Mare et d’Hermas. Comme on 
verra, ils sont hors de doute. Les critiques qui les ont con- 
statés, entre autres Theodor Zahn * C. Taylor‘ et V. H. 
Stanton > ont conclu, comme allant de soi, qu’Hermas avait 
lu Mare. Ils n’ont méme pas examiné l’autre alternative 
possible. 

Les faits sont tels qu’il faut, je crois, examiner. Je ne 
prétends pas résoudre ici une question dont je sens l’extréme 
gravité. Le Pasteur d’Hermas ne peut guére étre antérieur 
aux années 120-140. Admettre que Marc a lu Hermas, c’est 
reculer jusqu’a cette date au moins la composition de l’évangile 


| de Marc et, par suite, des autres évangiles. C’est un parti 


qu’on ne peut prendre que devant des raisons trés fortes. 


1 The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, London, 1908, p. xev. 

* Tov Kipov yydrnoa ev maon ioxtt pov + dpoiws Kai mavra avOpwmov 
iyaanoa drép ra Téxva pov. 

° Der Hirt des Hermas, Gotha, 1868, pp. 456-464. 

* The Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels. London, 1892. 

5 The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part I. Cambridge, 1908, 
pp. 42-47, 


VoL. XXXI. No. 1. 2 
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Mais d’autre part les moyens de dater l’évangile de May 
manquent presque complétement. Ils se réduisent, 
somme, & l’interprétation du verset sur l’abomination de 
désolation (xiii. 14).1_ Tout moyen de datation doit donc éy 
essayé, méme si a priori il parait invraisemblable. 

De toutes fagons il est intéressant de rapprocher dey 
livres qui viennent du méme cercle religieux. Comm 
lauteur du Pasteur, auteur de l’évangile a été, selon tout 
apparence, membre de la communauté romaine. Tous dex 
ont participé, dans l’ardeur des assemblées nocturnes et dans 
la paix sépulcrale et tutélaire des catacombes, & la vie 
collective d’un groupe chrétien qui a eu ses propres Viciss- 
tudes et ses propres aspirations. Tous deux ont recu m 
charisme, un celui de prophéte, l’autre celui d’évangélish 
mot qui a désigné un explicateur de la Bonne Nouvelk 
(Eph. iv. 11; II Tim. iv. 5) avant de prendre le sens d’autew 
d’un évangile. 

L’évangéliste que nous appelons Marc et le propht: 
Hermas ne sont pas unis seulement par l’atmosphére di 
ghetto chrétien de Rome. L’un d’eux a certainement luk 
livre de l’autre. Cela résulte des ressemblances trop précises 
au milieu de dissemblances surprenantes, qu’a la parabok 
de la vigne dans Marc (xii. 1-12) et dans Hermas (Sim. v,), 

Dans les deux cas histoire est donnée pour une parabok 
(jp£aro avrots év tapaBodais hadety Mc—dkove tiv tapaBohy 
Herm.) bien qu’il s’agisse plutét d’une allégorie. Is 
personnages de JT allégorie sont les mémes. Dieu e& 
représenté, d’aprés Isaie, comme un homme qui a planté un 
vigne (dumehGva avOpwros épitrevoey Mce—elye tis dypov... Kale 
epvrevoey autreh@va Herm.). A cette vigne qui est son peupk 
il a mis ou fait mettre une haie (zepieOnxev dpayyov Mc—hafk 
TOV GumTeh@va TodTOV...Kal YapdKwoov avtdv Herm.). II e 
parti en voyage (dmednunoev Mc—éépnOe...€is tiv azrodypio 
Herm.). Il a des serviteurs (Sod\ov...dddov SoddAov...dddov.. 
mohdovs aAdkovs Mc—8ovdous woddovs Herm.) Et il a un fi 
bien-aimé qui est son héritier (elyey vidv dyamyrovul 
KAnpovopos Mc—ror vidv abrod tov dyamnrov dv elye KAnpovopo 
Herm.). De ces traits les deux premiers viennent d’Isait 
La rencontre des autres ne peut pas étre fortuite. Une dé 
deux paraboles dépend évidemment de l’autre. 

Cela posé, tout le reste s’écarte et diverge. Dans les dew 
paraboles ce sont les mémes personnages qui jouent mai 


1 Voir Benjamin W. Bacon, The Gospel of Mark: Its Composition aml 
Date. New Haven, 1925. 
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faction est complétement différente. Dans Marc c’est une 
tragédie, dans Hermas une idylle morale. 

Dans Marc les serviteurs, ce sont les prophétes que Dieu 
aenvoyés &son peuple. Ils ont tous été frappés ou tués par 
les vignerons, c’est-a-dire par les Juifs. Le fils bien-aimé et 
héritier, c’est Jésus. Envoyé lui aussi, il a été tué et rejeté 

les vignerons qui ont cru s’approprier ainsi l’héritage. 
Mais Dieu les détruira et transmettra la vigne a d’autres. 
[allégorie n’est pas expliquée mais elle est transparente. 
La mort et le rejet de Jésus qui ont suivi la mort et le rejet 
des prophétes ont changé les dispositions de Dieu a l’égard 
des Juifs. Dieu a détruit par les Romains son ancien peuple 
et a constitué un nouveau peuple, le peuple chrétien. Il 
avait dit lui-méme (Psaume cxvii) que la pierre rejetée 
deviendrait téte d’angle d’un édifice magnifique. 

Dans Hermas, les serviteurs restent a larriére-plan. 
Parmi eux Dieu choisit un serviteur fidéle, agréé et estimé 
(SoiA0v twa mordv Kal evapeotov evTmov). Ce serviteur, 
cest Jésus, ou plutdt, car Hermas ne se sert jamais du nom 
de Jésus ni du nom du Christ, le personnage qu’Hermas 
appelle le Fils de Dieu. Ce serviteur n’est pas Fils de 
Dieu par nature; il le deviendra par adoption, en récom- 
pense de ses labeurs, comme l’allégorie va le montrer. Par 
nature il est “‘une chair que Dieu a choisie (cdpxa jv 
jBovtero)”’?; il est toujours désigné, dans l’explication, 
comme ‘cette chair-la (airy 7 odpf)”; il représente 
finalement la chair car la récompense qu’il obtient, “* toute 
chair (raca odpé) ”’ Vobtient aussi. 

Le Fils de Dieu bien-aimé (6 dyamnrds) celui que Dieu 
a “co héritier (dv «lye xdnpovonov) c’est “lEsprit Saint 
preexistant qui a créé toute la création (7d mvedua 7d ayrov Td 


mpoov TO KTicay Tacav THY KTiow). Le Fils bien-aimé est 
Esprit comme le serviteur est la chair. 

Dieu, pendant son voyage c’est-a-dire “* pendant le temps 
qui reste jusqu’aé son avénement,”’ a ordonné au serviteur de 
palissader sa vigne c’est-a-dire ‘‘ d’établir les anges sur son 


99 


peuple pour le préserver.” Le serviteur ne s’est pas contenté 
de le faire. Au prix de grandes fatigues il a arraché les 
herbes de la vigne, c’est-a-dire “a nettoyé les péchés du 
peuple.” Venant voir sa vigne, Dieu s’est réjoui grande- 
ment de l’ceuvre du serviteur. D’accord avec son Fils bien- 
aimé et avec les anges il a fait du serviteur le cohéritier 
(cvyx\npovdpov) du Fils bien-aimé, c’est-a-dire “ a fait habiter, 
(kardxucev) I’Ksprit saint, qui préexistait et qui a créé 
toute la création, dans cette chair qu’il avait choisie.” Puis 
Dieu ayant fait un festin envoya des mets au serviteur : 
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“ces mets sont les commandements que Dieu a donnés § 
son peuple par son (nouveau) fils.” Celui-ci est ainsi deveny 
“* le Seigneur («vpios) du peuple, ayant recu toute puissance 
de son Pére.” 

C’est pourquoi “ cette chair” qui a bien servi l’Esprit 
Saint par une chaste conduite a été faite l’associée (xowwvdy) 
de l’Esprit Saint. Et c’est pourquoi la chair n’est pas vouée 
& la destruction mais ressuscitera, ce qui est le grand dogme 
de l’Eglise romaine. 

Les deux paraboles, malgré leurs ressemblances formelles, 
vont donc 4 des buts différents. Celle de Marc justifie, par 
la mort de Jésus, la destruction des Juifs. Celle d’Hermas 
explique, par l’élévation du serviteur au rang de Fils de Dieu, 
la sanctification de la chair. 

Peut-on discerner laquelle des deux est la plus ancienne ? 

Si Hermas a lu Mare, il a enlevé 4 Jésus les titres de Fils 
de Dieu bien-aimé et héritier que Marc lui avait donnés, pour 
le ramener au rang des serviteurs c’est-a-dire des prophétes 
dont Marc avait parlé et en faire seulement un cohéritier du 
Fils de Dieu. Chose plus surprenante encore, il a supprimé 
sa mort, le seul fait que Marc efit mis en lumiére. Sup- 
pression inexplicable, car la mort du serviteur, autant au 
moins que ses “ labeurs,”’ rendait juste son élévation. 

Si, au contraire, Mare a lu Hermas, il a haussé Jésus au 
rang de Fils de Dieu bien-aimé et héritier qu’Hermas ne lui 
avait pas attribué. Il a supprimé la dualité des Fils de Dieu 
et reconnu Jésus seul comme Fils de Dieu. II a ramené les 
serviteurs au role de simples prophétes. Et il a introduit 
dans une théologie tatonnante l’idée-mére du paulinisme: 
limportance supréme de la mort de Jésus. 

Quelle est, des deux hypothéses, la plus plausible? 
Quelle est la plus conforme au progrés de la christologie ? Je 
pose seulement la question. 

On doit considérer aussi le livre entier d’Hermas. Si le 
prophéte Hermas a connu l’évangile de Marc, évangile si 
concret, si précis, si animé, si touchant, comment a-t-il pu 
rester toujours dans un vague si incolore en parlant du 
second fils de Dieu ? Comment n’a-t-il jamais cité aucun 
acte, aucune parole de lui, pas méme sa passion, quand cela 
aurait été le plus utile, pas méme sa résurrection, pas méme 
son nom? Comment, en parlant des apétres a-t-il donné, 
non le chiffre de douze, mais celui de quarante? (Sim. ix. 15, 
4). Une telle puissance d’abstraction est presque sul- 
humaine. 

Au contraire si l’évangéliste Mare a connu le Pasteur 
d’Hermas, un de ses traits les plus singuliers s’éclaire. Je 
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yeux dire l’idée que les paraboles sont par elles-mémes 
incompréhensibles et qu’elles ne sont expliquées qu’a des 
auditeurs choisis (Mc. iv. 10-12, 34). C’est Vidée méme 
d’Hermas. Le prophéte Hermas dit au Pasteur (Sim. v. 3, 1): 
“ Je ne saisis pas ces paraboles et ne puis les comprendre si 
tu ne me les expliques pas (éav pr) pou émdvons adras).” 
le Pasteur répond: “ Je t’expliquerai tout (wavta oo 
émdvow).”” Mare de méme dit que Jésus en particulier 
enpliquait tout (éré\vev mdvra) & ses disciples.” Chez le 
prophéte Hermas cette théorie des paraboles est fonda- 
mentale. Chez Marc, au contraire, elle parait empruntée, 
car elle n’est pas appliquée partout: la parabole des vig- 
nerons, par exemple, est laissée sans explication. 

Si Marc a lu Hermas, il y a trouvé aussi l’expression : “ Je 
ne comprends rien et mon cceur est endurci (ov cvviw ovdev Kai 
i kapdia ov werapwrat Mand. IV., 2, 1)” qu’on retrouve chez 
Mare deux fois: “Ils ne comprirent pas ... mais leur 
ceur était endurci (ov ovvjKav...ad\’ fv avrav 7 Kapdia 
nenopwpévn)”? (Mc. vi. 52); ‘*‘ Ne comprenez-vous pas ? 
Avez-vous le coeur endurci ? (ovS¢ cuviere ; Terwpmpevny éyere 
ny kapdiay vpav ;)”’ (Mc. viii. 17). Il y a lu aussi deux fois 
le précepte paulinien : ‘‘ Soyez en paix entre vous (eipnvevere 
& é€avrois)”” (Vis. iii. 9, 2 et 12, 3) quil a lui-méme 
reproduit : eipnvevere év addyjdous”’ (Mc. ix. 50). On peut 
noter également ce qu’Hermas et Marc disent des chrétiens 
qui cédent quand vient la tourmente: sorav yé&yrar Ordus 
(Vis. iii. 6, 5), yevouevyns Prirpews (Me. iv. 17). 

Marc a-t-il lu Hermas ? Le probléme mérite d’étre traité 
a fond, car de lui dépend la détermination de la date la plus 
importante dans Vhistoire du christianisme primitif, la date 
de ’évangile de Marc. 

Si l’on est conduit 4 admettre que Marc a lu Hermas, la 
date qui en résultera sera singulitrement corroborée par 
lunique allusion historique que l’on trouve dans Mare (xiii. 
14). Laseule fois dans l’histoire, depuis Antiochus Epiphane, 
ou, comme l’annonce Marc, la prophétie de Daniel a été 
réalisée, ot: l’abomination de la désolation, c’est-a-dire l’autel 
d'un dieu paien, s’est dressée ow il ne faut pas, c’est-a-dire a la 
place du Temple de Jérusalem, c’est sous Hadrien, qui, aprés 
la guerre messianique de Bar-Cochébas, fit dresser, sur 
remplacement du Temple d’Iahvé, l’autel de Jupiter 
Capitolin. Ce fut en 135. 

Les deux indices chronologiques que nous aurions abouti- 
raient ainsi & la méme date. 

PAUL-LOUIS COUCHOUD. 


Paris. 











WASTED CONTROVERSIES. 
EDWARD SHILLITO. 


To promote economy in the intellectual scene nothing is more 
needed than a new grammar or logic which will define the 
terms in common use. Words are a coinage, but a currency 
has no value for exchange if the coins are indeterminate, 
Or if a word is likened to a house, many words in the present 
hour are like a scrambling house in which many lodgers are 
jostling, and new ones are always arriving to claim the same 
address, and to load it with their luggage. 

It is even possible at times to say that controversialists 
are acting like chess-players who in the course of a game 
give their knights the privilege of moving like bishops, and 
their bishops like knights. 

‘* But that is a knight, not a bishop ! ” 

“* I call it a bishop, and I admit the right of no authority 
to fetter my liberty.” 

In such an intellectual confusion there is not only waste 
of energy, but there is also a singular lack of serious fighting. 
The combatants are often engaged in brilliant movements, 
which have no relation to each other. 

It is not only in the interests of intellectual probity, but 
for the sake of avoiding waste, that sharper definitions of 
words must be sought. Many controversies would be 
abandoned if the combatants ceased to use words loosely. 
Many popular orations would lose their bite. Some con- 
ferences of theological and ecclesiastical leaders would be 
seriously abbreviated if they ceased to seek for a formula, 
which, like the Thirty-nine Articles, would be patient of 
rival interpretations. Even the political history of recent 
years would have been changed if, for example, before it had 
been sent forth on its fiery mission in the East, the word 
‘* self-determination ”’ had been allotted one and only one of 
the several meanings which it may bear. It has been 4 
38 
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tragedy that the East chose one meaning, and the West 
another. 

The man who first used the word “ dole ”’ to describe the 
provision made for the unemployed in Britain seriously 
misled public opinion both in Britain, and still more in 
America. It is an example of the slack and unintelligent use 
of words, that a grant under an Unemployment Insurance 
Scheme should be called a ‘“‘ dole.” This is defined in the 
Oxford Concise Dictionary as ‘charitable distribution ; 
charitable (especially sparing, niggardly) gift of food, clothes 
ormoney.” The use of the word threw all the emphasis upon 
the grant which the State in the years which have followed 
the War has given to supplement the fund ; it hides completely 
the fact that, for example, every insured person in Britain 
who is at work pays 10d. a week towards this fund. But 
it was dubbed a “‘ dole,” and the result of the adoption of 
this inaccurate description has been marked in America. 
The argument against any scheme of federal insurance in 
that country runs like this: ‘‘ Do you wish to have a dole in 
America such as they have in England?” And “ dole” is 
given its correct meaning, “ a charitable distribution,”’ with 
the inference that it is given grudgingly; it is a most 
common experience in America to meet with those who 
know nothing of the insurance element in the fund. 

In their statements issued to the citizens of Cleveland, the 
Community Fund leaders of that great and finely organised 
city emphasise the fact that the “‘ Fund Success Helps to 
Prevent Dole.” They add :— 


‘“‘England’s great economic difficulties are usually 
attributed to its dole plan while several European 
countries have had a similar experience. . . . Among 
the evils of the English dole system reported by various 
people is the fact that the system breeds pauperism and 
makes recipients of the dole unwilling to seek employ- 
ment, inasmuch as the Government subsidy enables 
them to live without working, though in a most miserable 
condition. We do not want this condition to arise in 
America.” 


The question does not arise here whether or not a federal 
scheme of insurance is a wise measure for America. That 
must be decided on other grounds. The serious question does 
arise whether or not the public discussion of such a scheme 
is seriously deflected by the illicit use of this word “ dole.” 
For this Britain is to blame. In any community, which had 
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a real concern for intellectual honesty, or even an elemen 
self-respect, the word “‘ dole ” would have been laughed out 
of court. The fact that it has now a secure place in cop. 
troversy is a sign that in our intellectual life we are like the 
Israelites in the days when Deborah called the tribes to 
unite. 

“In the days of Jael, the high ways were unoccupied, 
and the travellers walked through byways. The rulers 
ceased in Israel.”” There is no ordered life and the rulers have 
ceased in the intellectual world. 

There are serious difficulties which may be traced to the 
absence of any spiritual or intellectual authority. In the 
story of mankind there has been sometimes an intellectual 
authority recognised by all at least who spoke or wrote for 
their fellows. The rebels even were not rebels at large, but 
rebels against it—the accepted Law—and their attacks were 
real attacks. It is not so now, and therefore the problem of 
finding definitions is hard to solve. Who is to define ? And 
if a definition is put forward who will accept it, and on what 
ground ? 

The difficulty may be seen in the record of a recent 
controversy between Mr Filson Young, a gifted com- 
mentator who writes in the Radio Times, and certain corte- 
spondents, who sharply differed from him upon the rightful 
meaning of the word “ Christian.””> Mr Young had distin- 
guished between a Unitarian and a Christian ; he had done 
this, as he explained, without any wish to pronounce a 
judgment upon the Unitarian, but simply because he used 
the word “ Christian ” in a scientific, and not in a colloquial 
way. He asked the Unitarian why he should wish to be 
called by a name which did not describe him. 


“*T used the word ‘ Christian’ exactly and techni- 
cally ’” [Mr Filson Young writes]. ‘‘ There is only one 
way of being a Christian, and that is by being baptized 
with water in the Name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Even if the act is performed only by a 
nursemaid, when it is done you are a Christian ; and if 
it has not been done, although you may be the most 
saintly man on earth, you are not a Christian. Of course, 
Mr Hall knows this. Further, the doctrinal test which 
is accepted as the standard common to the various 
churches within the Christian unity is the Nicene Creed, 
which is an affirmation of belief in the Trinity.” 


Here is a bold attempt to make a sharp definition of a 
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word, around which many battles have been fought. It is a 
laudable attempt to escape from vagueness. The definition, 
however, depends upon a line of reasoning which cannot be 
said to have won the consensus either of mankind at large 
or even of the Church. 

It rests upon the claim that there has been one, and only 
one, true direction of Christian thinking since the day in 
which Jesus Christ lived. Other lines of development are 
taken to be unauthorised, and therefore without any claim 
to the title-deeds. The Catholic claim is regarded as estab- 
lished. There is no need to enter here upon the nature of the 
historical evidence which the Catholic can offer to the non- 
Catholic, except to say that it most certainly has not won 
its place among the accepted data of all thinkers. If it were 
so the Catholic Church would have become the one Church. 
The definition which Mr Young offers involves surrender on 
the part of large societies of ‘‘ Christian’ people; that 
surrender has not been made. 

Within its own borders and for the sake of its faithful, the 
Catholic Church may define a “‘ Christian ” as one who is 
baptised in the Name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, but beyond that area it cannot enter into controversy 
with others, outside its fold, on the understanding that they 
must grant the very matter at issue. 

The question what meaning the word “ Christian ” 
should bear is not one which can be left to the Catholic 
Church to decide for any but its own members. For the rest 
of mankind this is not a question of belief primarily, but of 
grammar. It is a matter not of faith but of words. If there 
were in England as there is in France an Academy which 
could decide upon the meaning of words, its business would 
not be to decide whether the Catholic claim was established, 
but what words rightly described the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of to-day in its many variations. It might be 
compelled to say in the interests of intellectual clarity that 
the words ‘‘ Catholic Christian ” should be used to describe 
the man for whom Mr Filson Young claimed the title 
Christian, and that other qualifications should be employed 
for others. As things are, if Mr Filson Young and Dr Rufus 
Jones, the Quaker scholar, and the Dean of St Paul’s were 
debating any question of religious significance, and Mr 
Young used the word “ Christian” in the sense which he 
gives to it, there would be nothing but confusion. It would 
make one debater assume a monopoly which the others dis- 
puted. It would be simply begging the question. 

Vou. XXXI. No, 1. 2* 
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This is one example of the way in which the word 
“* Christian ’ may be narrowed. But it may also be stretched; 
there are others who are ready to make the noun as wide as 
the adjective. Whoever is “ Christian ’”’ in the practice of 
Christian virtues is called ‘‘ a Christian.”’ The test is made 
an ethical one. The man who is merciful and forgiving and 
humble is classed as a Christian. The assumption is made 
that a Christian is a man whose ethical life bears a certain 
character. There is strong support for this; but it cannot 
be claimed that the consensus of mankind has reached a 
position for which this definition would be demanded, 
Large historic communions which bear the name of Christian 
are clear that the word implies more than an ethical character, 

Is it right to say that Mahatma Gandhi is a Christian? 
The facts are not in dispute. No one will deny that he 
reveals Christian virtues; and if a man is qualified to be 
called a Christian on the ground of ethical excellence along 
the lines of Christian teaching, no one would deny the title 
to Mahatma Gandhi. But he can only be called a Christian 
on certain assumptions. It must be taken for granted that 
the ethical test is the only one to be pressed, and that it does 
not really matter what attitude the Christian takes to Christ. 
He may even doubt whether there were a Christ at all. And 
even that it does not matter whether or not the man in 
question calls himself or wishes to have others call him a 
Christian. Mahatma Gandhi definitely classes himself among 
the Hindus; he refuses to be called a Christian ;_ this is not 
disputed. 

The situation is difficult if the Christian observer says of 
such a man: “he does not claim to be a Christian; the 
majority of those who have an historical interest in the title 
do not admit it for him; nevertheless we insist that he isa 
Christian.”” It is not a question whether he is to be praised 
or blamed ; it is purely a question of intellectual economy. 
Is anything gained by broadening the use of a word to 
include a teacher in the rank of Christians who explicitly 
declares that he is a Hindu? If the word ‘“‘a Christian ”’ can 
be so broadened, it looks as if it had become so blurred 
as to be useless. 

For the present there seems to be no remedy but to use 
awkward descriptive words to qualify such words. 

No word is more frequently used in serious discussions 
than the word “‘ humanist.” Many of the finest minds in 
America and in England are classed under that title ; but it 
becomes daily more difficult to describe them under any one 
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title. ‘The very word which is now used so widely has 
historical associations. Erasmus and Colet in the days of 
the Renaissance were “‘ humanists ”’ ; in its accepted use the 
word is defined as : 

*“ Student of human nature, or human affairs; student 
(especially in the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries) of 
Roman and Greek literature and antiquities.” 

And ‘humanism ”’ is ‘** devotion to human interests ; 
system concerned with human (not divine) interests or with 
the human race (not the individual) ; Religion of Humanity ; 
literary culture, especially that of the Humanists.” Within 
this wide range there is room for a great many thinkers who 
would not consent to be called ‘‘ humanists ”’ in the con- 
troversies of the present day. But what does the word 
denote to-day ? 

It is applied generally to the thinkers who, whatever their 
views may be upon other matters, agree in laying stress upon 
the opposition between Man and Nature. According to the 
New Humanists, Man, though he “ is indisputably a part of 
Nature, he has also within him something which is different 
from the natural ; he is that in which the natural and some- 
thing other than the natural are united.”?! Humanism is 
ranged over against Naturalism, and the humanist becomes 
the sworn foe of the romantic who would go to Nature for his 
guidance and inspiration. But what is that within him which 
differentiates man? Let it be granted that he must set 
something within him over against the natural; but what 
is that something ? 

Upon this the humanists differ, and their differences are 
so vital that they make the use of the one word to describe 
them inadequate and even misleading. 

That something may be found in the religious conscious- 
ness of man, created and nourished and guided by Unseen 
Hands, or in man’s “‘ native powers.” Some in the humanist 
camp do not concern themselves with anything which lies 
beyond this human plane, and even so they have differing 
interpretations of this human plane. They do not deny that 
there may be something beyond, but for practical purposes 
they say that man should first make up his mind to be 
human before he seeks to involve himself in the superhuman. 
His first business is to be loyal to his human inheritance. 
That view carries with it a certain estimate of what has 
always been the supreme concern of man, his religion. 

But others in the same camp define that something in 

1 Lawrence Hyde in Prospects of Humanism. 
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man entirely in terms of religion. What is Man that he 
should put a check upon the impulses which he has inherited 
from nature ? These answer that he is a personality with 
divine grace to guide and uphold him. He is an object of 
divine redemption, an heir of God and joint-heir with Christ, 
Such thinkers are no less humanist than the others. They 
differ only in their views of religion. Only! That exception 
is so serious, that it becomes doubtful whether the same 
word should be used of both groups of thinkers. It is nota 
question once more which of the two has the stronger case, 
but whether in the dialectics of the hour anything is gained 
by grouping under one name that brilliant apologist of 
humanism Dr Irving Babbitt, and Mr T. S. Eliot; they share 
a great territory, but they occupy different positions on their 
estimate of religion. Dr Babbitt does not allow to religion 
the place in the practical ordering of life which such a 
thinker as Mr Eliot must count its only rightful place. Dr 
Babbitt leaves a place somewhat undefined for religious 
faith, and frankly admits the need of man for grace or some. 
thing equivalent to it; but his friend and former associate, 
who is now an Anglo-Catholic, sees man as coming to himself 
in Christ. They agree in their answer upon what man is not, 
but in their answer to the question, what is man ? they are 
apart. “ Humanist ” depends for its real significance upon 


the positive interpretation which is given to man. And | 


where that is not the same, can the same word be used ? 

When we read that a certain writer is a Humanist, we 
know something about him ; but upon the main interest we 
know little. The Humanist may be a Catholic or an Evan- 
gelical or an Agnostic or even an avowed Atheist ; and this 
question of religion is not irrelevant in our discussion of Man. 

One more illustration may be chosen. The word 
“modernist ”’ is freely used in religious controversy. In 
America it is set over against ‘‘ fundamentalist,” and may 
include within its range all who are not prepared to accept 
the Orthodox Evangelical faith ; ‘“‘ modernist ” in the more 
popular use of it has come to mean “‘ not traditional, not 
orthodox.” In the conflict upon the teaching of science in 
schools, it was applied to those who believe in some form of 
evolution. 

But it has a much wider range of meaning. It is applied, 
for example, to all Broad Churchmen, who claim the right to 
remain within the historic Churches though they freely 
re-interpret the Creeds, or even select from them what they 
accept and what they reject. 
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The word ‘‘ modernist ”’ in recent times takes its associa- 
tions from the movement in the Roman Church, which was 
condemned by Pope Pius X. in the Encyclical Pascendi 
Gregis (1907) ; the Pope was faced by the movement, led by 
Loisy, who in his defence of the Church against Harnack had 
interpreted afresh the character and mission of the Church. 
In this reconstruction Loisy had said: ‘‘ The supernatural 
life of Christ in the faithful and in the Church has been 
clothed in an historical form which has given birth to what 
we loosely call the Christ of legend.” The devotion of such 
a writer at that time to the Sacrifice of the Mass did not lead 
the Pope to tolerate his heresies. ‘“‘ Modernism ”’ was con- 
demned root and branch. Round about that year, 1907, if 
the word ‘‘ modernist ’? were applied to a writer, it would 
have been taken to imply the position then held by Loisy. 

If there is any one correct and exclusive view of the 
meaning of the word “ modernism” in its present-day 
meaning, it is this. But the word has not been limited to this 
usage. It has become so widely used that in his valuable 
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book on Modernism, Past and Present, Dr H. L. Stewart 4 
has dealt under a study of this word with a long succession 
of thinkers in various ages who have adjusted old dogma to 
new knowledge. There is much that unites such thinkers, 
and the study of their common method and spirit is of great 
interest and value. But is anything gained in discussion 
when Father Tyrrell, the Catholic Modernist, and Dr Fosdick, 
of New York, are grouped together as “‘ modernists”? The 
“modernists ” are at least as far removed from each other as 
they are from orthodox thinkers. They may be alike in their 
rejection of certain traditional beliefs ; but if a word is to be 
interpreted in its positive implications, the Modernist in the 
Catholic Church is certainly poles apart from the Modernists 
among the Reformed Churches; and the “ Modernist ” 
among the Reformed may be taken to include thinkers as far 
apart as Schweitzer and Barth. Is anything gained by the 
use of a word which implies only the negations of those who 
are described ? Before we can tell what the “‘ Modernist ”’ 
believes we need to learn far more about him than his label. 
That describes what he is not, but it is still to be discovered 
what he is. 

Those who live in the present intellectual scene must be 
conscious of two facts ; never had any generation of men so 
many opportunities of discussing all things in heaven and 
earth ; and never was there a generation with such a com- 
1 John Murray. 
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plete freedom from any accepted intellectual system or frame. 
work. The danger is seen in the use of “ portmanteau ” 
words which enable dialecticians to keep up the pretence of 
debate, and no less supply the popular speaker with a store 
of irresistible fallacies. 

There would appear to be no remedy for the present but 
to use clumsy but necessary qualifications, always with the 
hope that the days of intellectual lawlessness may come to 


anend. But of that new order which is to come there are as 
yet few signs. 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


Buckxuurst Hii, Essex. 
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THE RELIGION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


W. FORBES GRAY, F.R.S.E. 


a. 


THE centenary of the death of Sir Walter Scott has been 
productive of so many books of one kind or another as to 
create what, it is feared, is a false impression, namely, that 
interest in the author of Waverley shows no sign of abate- 
ment. The publishers at any rate would fain have Scott at 
the old valuation: they certainly have done their best to 
stir up enthusiasm for an author who once was tremendously 
popular. In the books that have come fast upon each other 
from the press since the beginning of 1930 various aspects of 
Scott’s career and personality have been re-appraised. But 
there is one side of his life which, if it has not been altogether 
overlooked, has received but cursory treatment. No bio- 
grapher of Scott has ever attempted a serious expiscation of 
the novelist’s attitude to religion, though Lockhart once 
regretfully confessed that if he had to write his Life of Scott 
over again this theme would be more prominent. The 
avoidance of the subject of Scott’s religion is perplexing, for 
there can hardly be any doubt that if approached in the right 
spirit, and with knowledge, insight and imagination, a most 
interesting chapter or book would be the result. The story 
is at least attractive in the sense of possessing the ingredient 
of paradox. 

Any detailed exposition of Scott’s religious views (pre- 
supposing, as it does, ample quotation from his writings) is 
impossible within the limits of a magazine article. All that 
can be attempted here is a brief survey of Scott’s personal 
opinions, together with some account of his position with 
regard to the various forms of organised Christianity, and 
the measure of his conformity to two of these. For this 
purpose our main sources of information are Sir Walter’s 
47 
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letters and the Journal. R.H. Hutton pointed out long ago 
that the inner life of the latter work is rendered fascinatin 
by the semi-Christian stoicism revealed ; and it is true. The 
Waverley novels will also be laid under contribution, since 
much may be gleaned by a study of the opinions the author 
puts into the mouths of his characters, and of the way they 
act when confronted by religious issues. While it would be 
preposterous to assert that the sentiments expressed by 
fictitious characters are necessarily those of the novelist who 
created them, it must be remembered that no English writer 
of fiction of the nineteenth century makes more frequent 
references to religion than Scott, or impresses his character 
more deeply upon his writings. 


II. 


While fully conscious of the supreme value of religion, 
Scott does not appear to have come under the influence of 
any dogmatic creed. He was inclined to view religion and 
goodness as convertible terms. His dying counsel to Lock- 
hart affords an excellent instance of where he stood. ‘* Lock- 
hart, be a good man—be virtuous—be religious—be a good 
man.” The truth is, Scott has no clear articulation in dealing 
with spiritual matters. That sanity of outlook which is so 
characteristic seems to desert him when he enters the domain 
of religion. He becomes vague and unreal, as if Christianity 
were something esoteric, something bound up with a system 
of belief above the comprehension of plain men. 

Writing to Lord Montagu in 1824, Scott deprecates the 
“heresy ” of “ enthusiasm in religion,” by which he means, 


“not that sincere zeal for religion, in which mortals 
cannot be too fervid, but the more doubtful enthusiasm 
which makes religion a motive and a pretext for par- 
ticular lines of thinking in politics and in temporal 
affairs. This is a spirit which, while it has abandoned 
the lower classes . . . has transferred itself to the upper 
classes, where, I think, it can do but evil—disuniting 
families, setting children in opposition to parents, and 
teaching, as I think, a new way of going to the Devil for 
God’s sake.” 


It is difficult to know what to make of this declaration, 
for while Scott is sympathetic towards “ sincere zeal for 
religion,’ he apparently is hostile to bringing Christian 
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principle to bear upon temporal matters. If religion is not 
to be made “‘ a motive and a pretext for particular lines of 
thinking,” one of its chief functions surely disappears. Yet 
a literal interpretation of this passage conveys the idea that. 
Scott is arguing against the pervasive power of Christian 
teaching. 

And this passage from the letter to Lord Montagu is all 
the more perplexing when one recalls the many beautiful 
references to the transforming power of Christianity that are 
to be found in the Waverley novels. In the Black Dwarf 
Scott alludes to ‘‘ the affecting serenity which sincere piety, 
like oil sprinkled on the waves, can throw over the most acute 
feelings.’’ Then in Woodstock we are bidden remember “‘ upon 
how many devious coasts human nature may make shipwreck 
when she has once let go her hold on the anchor which religion 
has given her to lean upon.” Again, in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor occurs the phrase: ‘“ Religion, the mother of peace,” 
and in the Monastery we are told that 


“perhaps the knowledge which causeth not to err is 
most frequently impressed upon the mind during seasons 
of affliction ; and tears are the softened showers which 
cause the seed of heaven to spring and take root in the 
human breast.” 


Still Scott’s personal standpoint is not easy to define. He 
nowhere gives us a clear-cut conception of what religion 
meant for him. His was a creed compounded of generalities, 
which is equivalent to saying that for him credal distinctions 
did not exist. The fact is, Scott was not interested in 
doctrinal matters, and studiously refrained from giving any 
appearance of being so. He thought well of all forms of 
Christianity, but was not disposed to give preferential treat- 
ment to any. His reliance upon what may be called an 
invertebrate religion is pointedly exhibited in the preface to 
Quentin Durward where he confesses that he has “ every 
possible respect for the religious rules of every Christian 
re being sensible that we address “ the same 

eity.”’ 

But if Scott’s religion had but slender doctrinal basis, he 
was insistent that it should be rooted in practical endeavour. 
Sincerity, reverence, a large-hearted tolerance, and the rigid 
suppression of spiritual emotion—these were, in Scott’s view, 
fundamental attributes of any religion worthy of the name. 
‘ Conventionality,” it has been remarked, ‘ was certainly in 
Scott’s mind almost a virtue,’ and from its ambit he did not 
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exclude religion. He had a partiality for the formalist, was 
content if a man had the veneer of religion. Enthusiasm, by 
which he meant the outward manifestation of spiritual 
exaltation, he could not abide. He drew a broad line of 
distinction between the religious person and the religiose. Ip 
the ordering of his own life Scott preserved a strict reticence 
in religious matters, a trait markedly brought out in his 
writings. The true religious mood, he thought, had sub. 
mission and quietude for its keynotes. ‘ I have been always 
careful,” he says in the Journal, “ to place my mind in the 
most tranquil posture which it can assume, during my private 
exercises of devotion.” He also tells us that he was averse 


to indulging his imagination on religious topics, a feature of | 


which we hardly needed to be reminded, since he has not 
created a single character that can be regarded as unequi- 
vocally spiritual, though Jeanie Deans comes very near being 
so. It is obvious to the most superficial reader that Scott 
had no sense of spiritual values. 

Equally noteworthy was Scott’s indifference to the 
sectarian side of religion. The outward forms of worship 
interested him no more than the doctrinal aspects. He 
viewed all Churches, Catholic and Protestant alike, with the 
utmost toleration, believing that all had a mission to perform 
in the world. But precisely what that mission is he nowhere 
says. Scott was not spiritually drawn to any Church : his 
sympathies were inclined to be with the large army of the 
unattached. While he maintained throughout life a nominal 
connection with the Presbyterian Church, in which he was 
reared, he developed, soon after his marriage, certain 
affinities with the Episcopal Church, which have found 
strong expression in the pages of Old Mortality. Scott was 
never a regular church-goer ; but when in his maturer years 
he did attend a place of worship, it was usually (as will be 
shown presently) to an Episcopal chapel that he went. In 
one of his letters to George Ellis, written from Ashestiel, his 
first home on Tweedside, Scott remarks that the nearest 
church is seven miles off, and that he has ‘‘ adopted the 
goodly practice of reading prayers every Sunday, to the 
great edification of my household.” There is no hint that he 
regretted being deprived of the privilege of attending public 
worship. It is doubtful if Scott ever experienced the con- 
solations of religion. None the less he reverenced Chris- 
tianity, though he had a crude notion of its purpose. His 
conception rose no higher than the achievement of a certain 
standard of goodness. In short, Scott’s religious history 
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resolves itself into outward conformity without inward con- 
viction. 
III. 


Scott’s attitude to religion generally is amply displayed 
in his writings. His letters and the Journal contain many 
illuminating passages, while from the novels we may learn 
how he regarded Roman Catholicism, Episcopacy, and the 
Presbyterianism in which he was nurtured. Take first his 
position with regard to the Roman communion. R. H. 
Hutton, who has written on Scott’s religion with more 
understanding than any other writer, has declared that had 
Sir Walter lived through the controversies of the later years 
of the nineteenth century, his vivid imagination, warm 
conservatism and rather inadequate critical powers might 
have shepherded him into the Roman Catholic fold. There 
is substance in the remark. When in Rome in the winter of 
1882 Scott confessed to Cheney that “‘ he had not always 
treated the Catholic religion with respect.” But Cheney 
reassured him by observing that 


“though he had exposed the hypocrites of all sects, no 
religion had any cause to complain of him, as he had 
rendered them all interesting by turns. Jews, Catholics 
and Puritans had all their saints and martyrs in his 
works.” 


Cheney spoke better than he knew. Scott’s reproof of 
himself was uncalled for, considering that adherents of the 
Roman Catholic Church have claimed him as a champion. 
Any reader will rise from a perusal of Scott’s works, says a 
writer in the Dublin Review, “‘ knowing more of doctrine and 
practices, Catholic and Roman, than he will of the Thirty- 
nine Articles.” Scott ‘‘ belongs more to us than to any other 
Christian body,” is another remark by the’ same writer. 
That Scott rendered practical service to the ancient religion, 
despite Lockhart’s statement to the contrary, is also attested 
by the fact that an edition of the Waverley novels was once 
issued for the benefit of those who subscribe to that faith. 
No doubt it was expurgated, for Scott here and there indicates 
disapproval of certain features of the Romish system, but 
the mere fact that such a step should have been taken is 
convincing evidence that Scott’s treatment of Catholicism is 
not very harsh. We know that the feudal state of society 
appealed to Scott’s historical sense, and feudalism was the 
living soul of Catholicism. To such an ardent medievalist 
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the whole structure of the pre-Reformation Church could not 
but have its charm. 

Whatever may have been the measure of Scott’s opposi- 
tion to Romanism as a system of faith and practice, Catholic 
writers who have studied the matter are agreed that he 
merely condemned what he did not understand. Writing in 
the Dublin Review for October 1921, E. M. Romanes accuses 
Scott of being profoundly ignorant of Catholic doctrine, 
Most of his errors, according to this critic, are traceable to 
want of knowledge. Catholics, too, maintain that Scott 
would have written more favourably of their tenets if he had 
not been obliged to consider the Protestant public, for whom 
he chiefly wrote. 

But if Scott is unsympathetic to Roman Catholicism as 
an organised form of Christianity, he has little fault to find 
with those who belong to that communion. His descriptions 
of the monastic communities in the Monastery and the Abbot 
are surprisingly agreeable, are, indeed, the work of one who 
fully appreciated the civilising agency of the Church in the 
Middle Ages. The liturgical element appealed to him, like- 
wise the rich forms of ecclesiastical architecture as exhibited 
in Melrose Abbey and many another fane of pre-Reformation 
times. Scott refers to the “ simple and beautiful hymns of 
the Catholic ritual ”’ as the “‘ only pieces of uninspired sacred 
poetry that are worthy of the purpose to which they are 
dedicated.” That this was no mere lip service is proved by 
the fact that Scott occasionally attended Roman Catholic 
places of worship. Once, when in Paris, he had “ the pleasure 
of hearing Mass performed with excellent music” at the 
Tuileries. Again, when visiting at the house of Maria Edge- 
worth, he heard Mass in the chapel of Edgeworthstown. 
Moreover, when the Pope expressed a desire to see him, Scott 
said that he “respected the Pope as the most ancient 
sovereign in Europe, and should have great pleasure in paying 
his respects to him did his state of health permit.” 

The moderation of the references to the Roman faith is a 
noticeable feature of those of Scott’s novels which deal with 
the Reformation. He differentiates, however, between the 
susceptibilities of his Roman Catholic and those of his 
Protestant characters. The former are actuated by 4 
chivalric devotion to a hereditary but decaying faith rather 
than by an intense belief in the value of particular tenets. 
The Protestant characters, on the other hand, are convinced 
that their salvation absolutely depends upon the acceptance 
of certain doctrines. For example, David Deans is depicted 
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as ‘‘ a staunch Presbyterian of the most rigid and unbending 
adherence to what he conceived to be the only possible 
straight line.’”’ And if Deans was “ firm to inflict ” he was 
“stubborn to endure ”’ for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Then in the Monastery we have Henry Warden, a 
college friend of Father Eustace, but afterwards a preacher of 
Reformed doctrine. His progress as a Protestant is even 
more pronounced in the Abbot where, as resident minister in 
the Castle of Avenel, he has ‘“‘a furious and acrimonious 
contest concerning the sacrifice of the Mass . . . with the 
Abbot Eustatius.” 

Scott alludes, it is true, to the Papal religion as “ that 
corrupted system of Christianity,’ and he condemns its fasts 
and penances. Still he had a romantic interest in it, and an 
undisguised partiality for most of the Catholic characters in 
his novels. These he judges not only leniently but, to use 
his own phrase, with “‘ naughty approval.’ Though outside 
the Church of Rome Scott was by disposition and training 
incapable of becoming a violent opponent, and, as already 
mentioned, his writings have appealed to many devout souls 
within that communion. 

The Oxford Movement, though it reached its zenith after 
Scott’s death, was certainly influenced in its incipient stages 
by him. Newman, in a letter to James Robert Hope-Scott, 
who married Sir Walter’s granddaughter, writes : 


“* T have ever had the extremest sympathy for Walter 
Scott that it would delight me to visit his place (Abbots- 
ford). When he was dying I was saying prayers for him 
continually, thinking of Keble’s words, ‘ Think on the 
minstrel as ye kneel ’.”’ 


Hope-Scott never ceased to regard Newman as his 
spiritual father, as the guide who had led him “ o’er moor 
and fen, o’er crag and torrent ”’ till his night of doubt was 
gone ; and the great Cardinal was his guest at Abbotsford for 
five weeks in the winter of 1852-58. Scott’s granddaughter 
and her husband followed Newman into the Church of Rome, 
while another of the novelist’s descendants married Wilfrid 
Philip Ward, son of “‘ Ideal ” Ward of the Oxford Movement. 
Scott is also linked with another eminent Tractarian— 
Charles Marriott. The second canto of Marmion is dedicated 
to Marriott’s father. Having facile and graceful poetical 
talent, Marriott contributed several ballads to the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, as Scott himself reminds us : 
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5 Marriott, thy harp, on Isis strung, 
To many a Border theme has rung.” 


Further evidence of Scott’s influence on the Oxford Move. 
ment is the fact that in its official organ the Waverley novels 
were cordially recommended to all who sympathised with the 
forerunners of the Anglo-Catholic revival. 


IV. 


Recently there has been proceeding in the Scottish Press 
an animated correspondence as to the precise nature of Scott’s 
denominational connection, and the wide diversity of opinion 
has demonstrated the ambiguity of his position. He has been 
claimed as a loyal and devoted Presbyterian and as an actual 
member of the Scottish Episcopal Church. This uncertainty 
prevailed even amongst his contemporaries. In the year in 
which Scott died an article appeared in the Mirror, which, 
reviewing his life and works, positively affirmed that he 
remained a Presbyterian to the end. In 1834, however, a 
writer in Fraser’s Magazine declared that he lived and dieda 
serious member of the Church of England. This statement 
was repeated by William Howitt in Tait’s Magazine in the 
following year. 

Scott’s parents, from whom, as Lockhart tells us, the poet 
received a “ strictly religious education,”’ were Presbyterians, 
But Scott himself was not enamoured of ‘‘ the mode of public 
worship as conducted in the Scottish Establishment,”’ and 
ultimately became a member of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, ‘ whose system of government and discipline he 
believed to be the fairest copy of the primitive polity, and 
whose litanies and collects he reverenced.”’ So says Lock- 
hart, who, though a son of the manse, became a staunch 
Episcopalian. Lockhart was not altogether destitute of the 
fanaticism that sometimes attaches to the religious convert, 
and it is probable that he credited his father-in-law with a 
closer connection with Episcopacy than was justifiable. 

Of Scott’s strict Presbyterian upbringing there can be no 
doubt. His parents were members of Old Greyfriars’ Church, 
Edinburgh, and as long as their distinguished son remained 
under their roof, he accompanied them thither. In 1797 he 
was married in Carlisle Cathedral to a lady who was an 
Episcopalian, though she seems to have been a convert from 
Roman Catholicism. At any rate there are strong reasons 
for believing that Scott’s first leanings towards Episcopacy 
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were due to her influence, but it was not until after Lockhart 
had entered the domestic circle that they became pronounced. 

Notwithstanding his wife’s attachment to the Episcopal 
Church, Scott, in 1806, became a member of the Kirk Session 
of Duddingston, a parish on the outskirts of Edinburgh. The 
circumstances were peculiar. The Kirk Session had been 
reduced to three members, and, there being difficulty in 
obtaining suitable persons within the parish to fill the 
vacancies, three Edinburgh lawyers were elected, of whom 
Scott was one. His intimate friend, John Thomson, the 
landscape painter, was then minister of Duddingston, and 
doubtless this circumstance influenced his decision. Scott’s 
election involved the signing of the formula of subscription 
to the Confession of Faith and submission to the Presbyterian 
form of government. Following his election to the eldership, 
Scott became a member of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, representing the burgh of Selkirk. 
Finally, on December 15, 1806, he was chosen to represent 
the Kirk Session of Duddingston in the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh and the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. 

It will therefore be seen that Scott’s connection with the 
Presbyterian Church in his earlier years was particularly 
close. But though an office-bearer, it cannot be said that he 
was regular in his attendance on public worship. It has been 
pointed out that during the seven years over which the 
Journal extends, Scott did not attend church on more than 
two or three occasions. Churchgoing he seems to have 
regarded merely as a commendable practice; it was the 
correct thing to do, and was a badge of respectability. In 
1825, before leaving Glasgow for Ireland, he proposed to go 
with his companions to church “ like good bairns.” Scott 
once heard Chalmers preach, but he has not recorded his 
impressions. After the commercial crash, he deemed it his 
duty to do literary work on Sundays, though he held strongly 
to the Presbyterian view of how the sacred day should be 
spent. In his review of Davy’s Salmonia occurs this passage : 


‘* If we believe in the divine origin of the command- 
ment, the Sabbath is instituted for the express purposes 
of religion. The time set apart is the ‘ Sabbath of the 
Lord,’ a day on which we are not to work our own works, 
or think our own thoughts. The precept is positive and 
the purpose clear. For our eternal benefit, a certain 
space of every week is appointed which, sacred from all 
other avocations, save those imposed by necessity and 
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mercy, is to be employed in religious duties. . . . Give 
to the world one half of the Sunday, and you will find 
that religion has no strong hold on the other. Pass the 
morning at church, and the evening according to your 
taste and rank, in the cricket field, or at the opera, and 
you will soon find thoughts of the evening hazards and 
bets intrude themselves on the sermon, and _ that 
recollections of the popular melodies interfere with the 
psalms.” 


i 


Admittedly, Scott throughout his life was under the 
dominion of Presbyterian ideals of faith and worship. He 
had a genuine liking for the Church of his fathers, in which, 
as we have seen, he was an office-bearer. But the attachment, 
it must be confessed, was purely sentimental ; it did not arise 
out of any firm grasp of religious principle. While retaini 
his connection with the Church of Scotland (though he 
ceased to be an office-bearer in 1818) he shared with his 
family the view that the Episcopal form of worship was 
preferable. In a letter to a parish minister of Scotland, 
written in 1827, Scott himself defines his position. He refers 
to “ our Church, for so I call that of Scotland, though I belong 
in form to the Episcopal persuasion of the same kingdom.” 

Those who regard Scott as a renegade fasten upon the 
fact that from 1810 to 1825 he was connected with St George's 
Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. It has been recently dis- 
covered, however, that the sittings occupied by his family 
were not taken in his name but in that of ‘‘ Mrs Scott ” and 
afterwards of *‘ Lady Scott.” Be that as it may, it is indis- 
putable that the members of Scott’s family attended St 
George’s Chapel, whose incumbent (Richard Quaile Shannon) 
officiated at the wedding of Sophia Scott and John Gibson 
Lockhart. Moreover, it was the future Dean Ramsay, the 
genial author of Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, 
who officiated at Lady Scott’s funeral. At Sir Walter’s own 
a compromise was effected. ‘‘ The company were assembled 
(at Abbotsford) according to the usual Scottish fashion,” says 
Lockhart, and prayers were offered by two Presbyterian 
ministers. At the grave, however, the burial service of the 
Church of England was read by Archdeacon Williams. The 
latter arrangement was probably due partly to Lockhart’s 
Anglicanism and partly to the fact that the Archdeacon was 
a friend of Scott and had tutored his son Charles. 
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While a case for Scott being an Episcopalian cannot be 
made out (there is no evidence that he was ever admitted by 
the rite of confirmation), it is unquestionable that in his 
personal sayings and in his writings he has shown unmis- 
takable sympathies with that Church. When Keble remarked 
that Scott had the makings of a good Anglican Churchman 
he spoke truly. Scott loved the service of the Church of 
England, admired its cathedrals and parish churches, and 
fraternised with its clergy. When apprised of the intention 
of one of his nephews to become an English parson, he 
expressed his pleasure and wrote: “ It is a line in which, if 
Ilive, I might do him good service, and he might come to be 
Bishop of Sodor and Man.” 

Scott’s mind was far more attuned to the atmosphere of 
the Church of England than to that of the denomination with 
which he was ancestrally connected. It is true that several 
Presbyterian ministers were amongst his closest friends and 
that some of the most pleasing characters in his novels are 
drawn from the ranks of the Scottish ministry. Nevertheless 
Scott had a decided liking for bishops and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. Early in his career he informed Lady Abercorn 
that he would be delighted to register a bishop among his 
friends, and before it closed he had registered several. Scott 
rarely visited London without meeting a bishop or a dean, 
and when travelling in the English counties he was always 
sure of a welcome at the episcopal palace, or the deanery, or 
the vicarage. He was on terms of intimacy with two bishops 
of Durham—Shute Barrington, whom he describes as “ the 
finest old gentleman of his age,’ and William Van Mildert 
(Barrington’s successor) who, in October 1827, entertained 
him in Durham Castle along with the Duke of Wellington, in 
presence of the aristocracy of the two northern counties. 
Scott alludes to Van Mildert as a bishop who exhibited 
“scholarship without pedantry and dignity without osten- 
tation.” Lockhart speaks of Bishop Auckland as “ one of 
the poet’s quiet halting places” in his travels through 
England. 

or William Howley, who eventually became Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Scott had a high regard. When Howley was 
promoted to the See of London, Scott thus wrote to Lady 
Abercorn : 


“What an excellent Bishop of London you have 
given the kingdom in Mr Howley. I hope he has not 
forgotten me. . . . His charge is, I should suppose, 
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among the most important in England, and the trust 
could not be reposed in more worthy hands.” 


Scott also was acquainted with another Bishop of Londo 
—Charles James Blomfield, whom he styles “* one of the mog 
learned prelates.’’ Other Anglican friends were Henry Phi. 
potts, Bishop of Exeter ; Dean Milman ; and Canon Hughes, 
the husband of Mrs Hughes of Uffington, with whom Scott 
maintained a lively correspondence. Philpotts (then Dean 
of Chester) once gave a dinner party in Scott’s honour, which, 
as we learn from the Journal, was attended by a number of 
dignitaries. 


“* There were the amiable Bishop of London (Howley), 
Coplestone, whom I remember a first man at Oxford, 
now Bishop of Llandaff, the Dean of St Paul’s”’ and 
others. ‘ It was a very pleasant day—the wigs against 
the wits for a guinea in point of conversation. Anne 
(Scott’s daughter) looked queer, and much disposed to 
laugh at finding herself placed between two prelates in 
black petticoats.” 


What may be regarded as an Anglican tribute to Scott's 
memory is to be found in a quiet, secluded spot, near the 
picturesque little village of Horsmonden, at the entrance to 
the Kentish Weald. It takes the form of a tower, and was 
erected in 1858 by Sir William Smith-Marriott, a former 
rector of the parish, who was a devoted admirer of Scott. 
Crowning the top of a low hill and surrounded by pine trees, 
the memorial resembles an ancient Border keep. In the 
tower (from which a magnificent view of the Garden of 
England can be obtained) is a small room containing prints 
of the more familiar scenes in Scott’s poems and novel, 
portraits of a few of the chief characters, several plaques 
bearing quotations from Marmion, and a copy of the famow 
Chantrey bust. 


VI. 


From what has been said in the foregoing pages, it must 
be apparent that Scott’s attitude to the Churches, Roma 
Catholic as well as Protestant, was one of such marked 
toleration as entirely to preclude the idea of any deep religious 
conviction. It is impossible to say that he belonged tos 
particular branch of the Christian Church in any real sense. 
Nominally he was identified with the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, but, as has been shown, he actually was more it 
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agreement with the Episcopalians. Further, his mild treat- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in his novels roused the 
ire of Protestant champions like George Borrow. A modern 
critic has likened Scott to “* a true man of the world, though 
ahigh-minded and noble man of the world.”” The description 
is one of faultless precision. Scott regarded religion with the 
eye of a man of the world. He believed in a practical creed, 
but it implied only an adhesion to the externals of religion. 
Scott mever penetrated to the core. Without spiritual 
experience, he was incapable of appreciating the standpoint 
of those who waged conflict for their faith—and even died 
for it. 

In an obituary notice of George III. contributed to the 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal, Scott informs us that that 
monarch’s ‘‘ conduct as a Christian indicated the firmest 
belief in the doctrines of our holy religion, as well as the 
deepest reverence for its practical precepts.” The latter 
alone interested Scott. He failed to recognise that there is a 
spiritual world of which the externalist knows nothing. But 
if Scott had no sense of the permanence of spiritual values in 
the conduct of human affairs, he at all events exemplified 
many of the Christian virtues. His heart overflowed with 
love and charity, and he was a man of the most scrupulous 
integrity, deliberately shortening his life that he might owe 
no person anything. And Scott was essentially Christian in 
reprimanding those to whom the glorification of self is the 
be-all of existence. In season and out of season he pro- 
claimed that the crucifying of self was the road to happiness. 
This sentiment is admirably exhibited in Jeanie Deans, and 
it is constantly reiterated in his letters and in the Journal. 
Again, in his Quarterly review of Canto III. of Childe Harold, 
he insists upon the necessity of bending to the realities of life, 
of repenting when we have offended, and pardoning when 
trespassed against. And he counsels men to look on the 
world less as their foe than as “‘ a doubtful and capricious 
friend whose applause ’”’ they ‘‘ ought as far as possible to 
deserve, but neither to court nor to condemn.” All this 
supports the dictum that Scott was possessed of the highest 
kind of natural goodness rather than of the supernatural. It 
might almost be said of him what has been said of Marcus 
Aurelius : 


“He is one of those consoling and hope-inspiring 
marks, which stand for ever to remind our weak and 
easily discouraged race how high human goodness and 
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perseverance have been once carried, and may he 
carried again.” 


Scott’s scheme of life was ethically sound. It was 
modelled on the assumption that a man cannot be good unless 
he instinctively produces good actions, and that the rewar 
of virtue is to be virtuous. Scott lived a manly, unselfish life 
in the belief that all things are wisely ordered, and that he 
was sent into the world to do his best. If, then, we say that 
Scott’s religion was a kind of stoicism tinctured with Chris. 
tianity, we shall not be far wrong. 


W. FORBES GRAY, 


EDINBURGH. 


































Cs BOLSHEVIST IDEALS AND THE 
“BRAVE NEW WORLD.” 


M. D. PETRE. 


CoNTROVERSY is not, I take it, very much of the spirit of our 

e. Controversy, of course, there is, and controversy 
most probably there will always be, but I think we all realise, 
better than we did, that it is by choice, and not by argument, 
that the great questions of life are decided ; and that choice 
iseven, in its way, a more powerful apology than the closest 
chain of reasoning can offer. 

Very particularly does this seem to me the case in regard 
to one of the greatest political and spiritual struggles which 
the world has ever known, that between the customs, the 
ideals, the systems and the faith of the world as we have 
known it until now, and those of a new society which is in 
process of self-creation. 

Most eyes are foolishly turned to the political character 
of the contest between our old Western civilisation and 
Bolshevism. But at long last it is the spiritual conflict which 
will most vitally affect the destiny of mankind. And con- 
troversy is here more or less useless, it is a choice that man- 
kind has to make. Absolute truth is neither on one side nor 
on the other; every human system and every Church is a 
means and not an end. But a means to what? And here 
comes the great distinction. What is the end proposed by 
wy system ? In other words, what is the purpose of human 

e 7 

So that every social and religious system has to be 
estimated, first, according toits conception of the main purpose 
of life; secondly, according to its aptitude for the attainment 
of that purpose. We may have religions and systems that 
agree as to the meaning and end of life but differ as to the 
means of fulfilment ; and we can have religions and systems 
61 
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that differ on the first question, that oppose each other on 
the fundamental question of the whole meaning and purpose 
of life. And this is the basic opposition of which we are now 
the witnesses ; the opposition between the new political and 
social system of Bolshevist Russia, and the political and 
social system of all our old civilisations. But far, far deeper, 
far more uncompromising, far fiercer is the religious and 
spiritual opposition between the two systems and conceptions 
of life than any mere social difference. 

We have heard much lately of the religious persecution 
which is taking place in Russia, and even if it be rash to 
accept all the accounts that reach us from that dark land, 
whether in regard to religious or political oppression, there 
is enough to justify the distress which has been caused 
amongst Christians in the West over the treatment of their 
fellow believers in Russia. But our indignation would, | 
think, be better guided if it were more enlightened, for the 
mass of Christian protesters regard the Bolshevist attack on 
Christianity as an anti-religious movement, whereas it is, in 
fact, strictly religious in character, and is inspired by that 
passion and hatred which those of one religion can feel for 
those of another, but which the irreligious cannot sincerely 
feel for the religious. 

A religion it very truly is, but of a character so definite 
and distinct, and of dogmas so strange to the mentality of 
most of us, that it is not surprising if the majority of us fail 
to perceive that it is a religion at all. And yet, right back 
through the history of mankind, with its rival sects and war. 
fares, there has, perhaps, never been a religious struggle mor 
terrific than that which is now to be waged. For Christianity 
and Paganism, Christianity and Mahometanism, Catholicism 
and Protestantism, have always had deep-lying commo 
principles beneath all their vital differences ; they were all 
turned, even Paganism, to the Beyond; they all upheld 
personal values and personal relationships, and some doctrine 
of personal salvation. Here we have a religion with no 
Beyond—a religion that ignores the question of personal 
salvation. It is also a religion without a God, but not the 
first comer in that respect. Buddhism is a religion without 
a God, and so was Comtism, and yet can we deny the appel- 
lation of religion to either of them? Some, I know, would 
exclaim that there was no religion without a God. We may 
agree that there is no true one without a God—but we cannot 
go further than this. The etymology of the word, to which 
appeal is so often made, indicates the contrary. Where there 
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js worship, sacrifice and service there is religion, and all three 
find their place in the creed of Bolshevism. These religious 
acts do indeed differ by reason of the difference of their 
object, but their character remains. And once we accept the 
fact that Bolshevism is in very fact a religion we shall, on 
the one hand, better explain, even in some sense excuse, its 
violence, and, on the other hand, we shall probably become 
more ardent in our spiritual opposition to this living and not 
merely negative enemy of our own religion. We shall under- 
stand it better, we shall perhaps dislike it more. For, at long 
last, many religions have learned to live together, side by 
side, but it would be impossible for Bolshevism and Chris- 
tianity thus to co-exist ; it must, so far as one can see, be a 
war to the death between them. 

I could, perhaps, never have written these pages had I 
not chanced to come, for a passing period, into contact with 
a genuine living product of Bolshevist philosophy ; a young 
mind that had been early soaked in its principles, till they 
had become as natural and, apparently, inevitable as the 
main truths of Christianity to a born and convinced Christian. 
I quickly found in our discussions that I was continually 
taking for granted exactly those things which he definitely 
excluded from his philosophy of life, so that our differences 
were so profound that we were both of us sometimes uncon- 
scious of them, and were arguing merely on surface questions. 
We differed in our sense of duty, we differed in our respective 
forms of self-love ; we differed as to our origin, we differed 
still more as to our end ; we professed submission to totally 
different masters, though we were both equally firm in our 
allegiance. 

I found in this young Bolshevist such a renunciation of 
individual claims as could only be equalled by the highest 
types of sanctity amongst Christians, and yet that self- 
renunciation is, in the two cases, of a totally different 
character. The renunciation of the Christian consists in 
wilful self-sacrifice ; he gives himself to God, he gives himself 
to his fellow-men, and puts himself and all that he has at 
their service. The renunciation of the perfect Bolshevist, or 
Communist, could not properly be termed self-sacrifice ; he 
does not give himself, but he is taken ; he allows himself to 
be taken, and his sacrifice is completed by his whole-hearted 
acceptance of his fate. If one were to employ theological 
terms to describe the subject, one would say that it would 
be a form of blasphemy, according to the Bolshevist creed, 
to speak of his renunciation as self-sacrifice ; he is too wholly 
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a part of the living mechanism, for and by which he exists, but, ac 
to be capable of wilful self-sacrifice. His subjugation to that and @ 
which, for him, takes the place of God is complete. The strike 
immediate recipient of his self-renunciation is the State of Th 
which he is politically a member ; but the ultimate recipient, § ihe Ct 
the real substitute for the Christian God, is collective an un 
humanity. There is an absoluteness, an inevitableness in § pojsh: 
this relationship of the individual to society which there f his m: 
cannot be where the notion of personal relationships prevails, ed 
There can be here no difference of merit and degree ; the Pa 
claim is total on the one side, the submission must be total } puyt'a: 
on the other. Th 
.For a moment one asks oneself whether there be an J gjjow. 
analogy between this condition of individual abandonment § gych a 
in the religion of Communism and the mystical abandonment | What 
of the soul in the highest forms of Christian prayer and con- § gnirity 
templation. But here again the difference is essential and Phil 
the likeness only partial and accidental. The Christian soul ; 
has a deeper sense of her comparative nothingness, but an § —he J 





accompanying sense of her responsibility. evade 
For all the beauty of the world unreal 
Never will I lose myself, dange 
But only for that I know not lectiv 
Which may happily be found. Bc 


The soul loses herself in order to seek, but seeks in order from | 
to find : — 
And in my flesh I shall behold my Saviour, Whom I myself at 


shall behold, and not another. oo. 
The “ myself ’’ would be a blasphemous expression in th} ‘© 1 
mouth of a Communist ; he remains claimless in this world, lick 


and were there, for him, a next one he would be claimless in 
that also. All exists for the collectivity, and the immediate 
representative of the collectivity is, for the Bolshevist, the h 

Russian State. Given this conception we can understanip "*e 
what otherwise appears almost ridiculous: viz., an anti-Gol oe 
league, or a society of atheists. My young friend, a gentle fie 
humane youth, was proud to tell me that he belonged to th 8, 
latter. For God becomes a very real enemy to such a faith; with ¢ 
to use an old-fashioned, snobbish expression, He “ puts with ( 
people out of their place,” allows them “ to give themselvag ™" os 
airs,’ treats them as though they were important, ask 
them for their consent when they should be allowed m } 
alternative. The Christian may be a servant of mankind, Seen 
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put, according to the Bolshevist, he serves in the wrong way ; 
and a man who serves only because he chooses might go on 
strike at any moment. 

That communion with God, which is the ultimate goal of 
the Christian life, is not only repudiated by Communism as 
an unreality, it is also condemned as an outrage to the 
Bolshevist ideal. Why did St Paul send Onesimus back to 
his master Philemon ? Because the soul of Onesimus had 

ed out of the control of man ; because though a slave in 

y he was free in spirit ; because he was no longer a servant 
but a most dear brother. 

This is escape, such escape as true Communism cannot 
allow. The free soul would be an unmanageable factor in 
such a system ; what dreams might not visit her in her sleep ? 
What consequences in the material order might not her 

iritual liberty entail? Bolshevism has no sympathy for 

ilemon—no man has the right to be the master of another 
man. But neither has Onesimus a right to spiritual freedom 
—he belongs, and would be sent back promptly if he tried to 
evade the power to which he belongs. God is not only an 
unreality for the Bolshevist, He is worse than that, He is a 
dangerous unreality. To turn to God as a refuge from col- 
lective human society is a rebellion and an apostasy. 

Bolshevism knows no excuses, and differs on this point 
from Christianity, in spite of some of the terrific doctrines of 
the latter in regard to sin and its penalties. For Christianit 
admits of many excuses, and can even be charged with 
admitting that ‘* Spirit of Compromise ” which was the hated 
foe of Ibsen’s Brand. Bolshevism, on the contrary, is a 
complete and watertight system, and its adherents fulfil their 
religious duties with that strictness which certainly charac- 
terises many other religions rather than Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is hampered by its tenderness for the individual soul, 
whereas Bolshevism knows no such considerations. The wish 
to save all, or as many as possible, may account for many 
weaknesses in the Christian system ; there are more Chris- 
tians, but less Christianity. And, also, since the final result 
concerns the individual soul only, and that soul in its relations 
with God, Christianity exercises a tolerance which is grounded 
on its faith in a Beyond where values are finally sifted. 

Bolshevism allows of no imperfection in its system, and 
since it is wholly of this earth it can not only demand, but 
can also ensure obedience. Its rule is absolute and uncom- 
promising, and it is not hampered in its action, like the 
Christian Church, by the doctrine of conscience. There is no 
Vou, XXXI, No. 1. 8 
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Christian Church but will admit that the conscience of each 
man is the final tribunal to which his belief and conduct must 
be referred. But for Bolshevism the conscience is collectiye, 
and no one has a right to prefer his own standard of conduct, 
I think it is difficult for us, who are saturated with the notion 
of spiritual and personal liberty, to realise how overwhelmi 

may be the domination of a contrary conception, and hoy 
absolutely it might subjugate the minds of those educated 
under that system. Perhaps the modern mind of the 
Western Christian does not fully understand how much the 
doctrine of personal liberty in thought and action depends on 
the belief in a spiritual Beyond and on the faith in God, 
whatever our idea of Him may be. The setting of time in 
eternity lifts the things of time to a higher responsibility, 
and the sense of a higher tribunal to which recourse can be 
had softens—even weakens—the otherwise ruthless character 
of human justice. It feels that its rights are circumscribed, 

Bolshevism has no sense of any limiting or transcendi 
power above itself ; it claims to be the ruler, the Providenee, 
the life and the end of all its members. Liberty may hk 
exercised within its bounds but not outside them. It ensures 
to its people probably less suffering than Christianity, but 
also less joy, for joy, like suffering, has a personal character, 
It eliminates tragedy, which implies the play of great 
passions, and the clash of great wills, and in place of it 
inculcates unbounded endurance. The members of the 
Bolshevist religion will seldom complain, but neither wil 
they rejoice. They will adore, for worship is one of the main 
acts of religion ; but their adoration will be that of subjects 
and not of children. It will not be so much the adoration 
offered by inferiors, as that of mere elements of a whole to 
that whole itself. They will not so much sacrifice as be 
sacrificed ; they will be rather as Isaac than as Christ. And 
they will serve with body and soul, because for that alone 
they exist. It is as a whole that Bolshevism will claim to be 
estimated ; its religion is one of collectivism, and personal 
criticisms are vain. 

With what wonder and admiration, some time after 
forming and writing these impressions, I took up Mr Aldous 
Huxley’s amazing story of a world wherein the ideals d 
Bolshevist philosophy should be fantastically and impossibly 
fulfilled. Not often has anyone achieved the difficult task of 
presenting in imaginative form the social results of any 
philosophy, with such fine point and marvellous realism as wt 
find in Brave New World. The author is, I trust, amused and 
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not exasperated by the utter misunderstanding on the part 
of many; such misunderstanding is as inevitable as the 
common misunderstanding of Bolshevism itself. 

The first characteristic of the Brave New World is its 
universal contentment and happiness. 
_ “Tsnot that enough ? ” a good many will exclaim. Well, 

haps for some it will appear enough, but let each one 
think well and take his choice. All classes of the Brave New 
World, into which a strict system of Caste has been intro- 
duced, are happy because they have been shaped, pre- 
natally and post-natally, to be entirely satisfied with their 
allotted part in life, and to consider themselves entirely happy. 

As to this Caste system which Mr Huxley has introduced 
into his scheme, he is probably severely criticised by Bolshe- 
vist philosophers for supposing it to be an element of their 
system. But he has divined, and with some likelihood of 
being right, that something of the kind would be almost 
essential to a complete fulfilment of the social ideals of 
Bolshevism. 

We have, therefore, a world divided into a certain number 
of classes, in each of which the individuals have been so 
“conditioned ” that they can only be happy in the state to 
which society has destined them. Physically and mentally 
they are formed for their particular lot in life. 

“I’m glad I’m not an Epsilon,” said Lenina with con- 

“And if you were an Epsilon,” said Henry, “* your con- 
ditioning would have made you no less thankful that you 
weren't a Beta or an Alpha.” 


“ And that,” put in the Director sententiously, “‘ that is the 
secret of happiness and virtue—liking what you've got to do. 
All conditioning aims at that: making people like their 
unescapable social destiny.” 

The hair-raising description of how babies are taught not 
to love flowers shows us one of the “ conditioning ”’ processes. 

“They'll grow up,” said the Director, “ with what the 
psychologists used to call an ‘ instinctive’ hatred of books and 
flowers, for these babies are destined to one of the lower 
castes of society ; to be the hewers of wood and carriers of 
water. 

“The State is the great ‘suggester,’ and the sum of 
suggestions is the child’s mind. And not the child’s mind only. 
The adult’s mind too—all his life long.” 
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And for this reason certain departments of knowledge 
are to be deemed useless or pernicious even to the higher 
classes of the community. Above all history—and if any of 
my readers have chanced to peruse some of the lates 
pamphlets on Bolshevist education they will have beep 
impressed by the small part that history occupies ; and jf 
they have visited a certain depdt of Russian literature jp 
London the same fact will have come to their notice. For 
Bolshevists are as severe in their censorship as was ever a 
Spanish Inquisitor. If we want to form a totally new world 
we must cut away the roots of the past; we must be as 
though we were freshly made and owed nothing to what has 
gone before. 

‘* History is bunk,” said the Director. He waved his hand; 
and it was as though, with an invisible feather whisk, he had 
brushed away a little dust, and the dust was Harappa, was Ur 
of the Chaldees ; some spider-webs, and they were Thebes and 
Babylon and Cnossus and Mycene. Whisk, whisk and where 
was Odysseus, where was Job, where were Jupiter and Gotama 
and Jesus ? Whisk—and those spectres of antique dust called 
Athens and Rome, Jerusalem and the Middle Kingdom, 
Whisk—the place where Italy had been was empty. Whisk, 
the cathedrals ; whisk, whisk, King Lear and the Thoughts of 
Pascal. Whisk Passion ; whisk Requiem ; whisk Symphony; 
whisk... 

But it is not only history that must be dropped out of the 
educational curriculum. What about Art, what about 
Science, if they should be allowed to get their heads ? And, 
above all, love? Of what system-wrecking follies is it not 
capable ? Parental and filial love have been eliminated by 
the elimination of parents and children; the love of lovers 
is eliminated by making of it a pastime, a sport, an enthralling 
game, but not an attachment or a passion. 

** Fortunate boys,” said the Controller, ‘‘ no pains have been 
spared to make your lives emotionally easy—to preserve you, 80 
far as that is possible, from having emotions at all. 

** Family, monogamy, romance. Everywhere exclusiveness, 
everywhere a focussing of interest, a narrow channelling of 
impulse and energy. But everyone belongs to everyon 
else.” 

And so Lenina’s friend rebukes her for having bee 
faithful to the same man for four months. 

It really won’t do. You know how strongly the D.H.C. 
objects to anything intense or long-drawn. 

And as for the esthetic sense it has been “‘ conditioned ” 
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to seek complete satisfaction in the works of civilised man. 
Nature is uninteresting or horrible. 

When the unorthodox young man takes Lenina over the 
sea, and wants her to look down at it on a stormy night, she 
shrinks back in horror. 

She was appalled by the rushing emptiness of the night, by 
the black foam-flecked water heaving beneath them, by the pale 
face of the moon, so haggard and distracted among the hastening 


And when the Savage finds a refuge amongst the beauties 
of South England : 

Flowers and a landscape were the only attractions here. 
And so, as there was no good reason for coming, nobody came. 

And as to science, she too must be harnessed and con- 
trolled. 

It isn’t only art that’s incompatible with happiness says 
Mustapha Mond, one of the world controllers. (He himself 
is something in the nature of an unbelieving Pope ; he sees 
beyond his own system but cynically and sceptically adheres 
to it). It’s also science. Science is dangerous. ...I was a 
pretty good physicist in my time. .. . Too good... 

But finally, he says : 

I preferred this . . . I was given the choice: to be sent to 
an island, where I could have got on with my pure science or to 
be taken on to the Controllers’ Council, with the prospect of 
succeeding in due course to an actual Controllership. I chose 
this and let the science go. 

Of course science is a danger, in a lesser degree than God, 
but still in its own degree. For there is the science which 
ministers to the needs of man, and this is not only harmless, 
but even beneficial. But there is also the science that spreads 
its wings for the beyond, and that may, perchance, return to 
the Ark with a sprig of hope in its mouth, with a message 
from the Beyond, a sign from God to man. 

Stability and happiness; these are the two ruling aims 
of the State ; nothing must disturb the general equilibrium, 
nor ruffle the general contentment. 

Very cleverly has Mr Huxley introduced into his scheme 
the two malcontents. Bernard Marx, a poor creature, not at 
all better than those around him, but restless because he is a 
misfit. Helmholz, ill at ease in the system because he feels 
that there is something lacking, and that which is lacking is, 
of course, his own soul and his own individuality. 

_“ Did you ever feel,” he asked, “‘ as though you had some- 
thing inside you that was only waiting for you to give it a chance 
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to come out? Some sort of extra power that you aren’t using | And 
You know, like all the water that goes down the falls instead of | great p 
through the turbines.” soul co 


And into the midst of it all walks the Savage, ignorant of § oodne: 
everything but the poetry of Shakespeare; crude, up. § collect 
educated, foolish and violent. He is helpless and yet § or futu 
invincible ; helpless in a system to which he has not been § generat 
conditioned ; invincible by reason of that individuality which § where ' 
he alone, amongst them all, possesses. princip 

The late Russian historian Pokrovsky denied the influene } The 
of personalities, “* instruments which in time to come may be f they wa 
artificially made as to-day we make electric accumulators,” ! § of ; th 

Mr Huxley has given us an imaginative fulfilment of this § they’re 
prediction; and the Savage has the weakness and the page 
strength of a personality not “ artificially made.” He wants § childre 
to love, but to love for ever. He wants to work, but to work § that the 
with effort and in the sweat of his brow. He wants to live,§ An 
but to live dangerously. He wants to rejoice, but he wants He 
also to suffer. He wants life with its fulness, but he wants § there a 
also death with its tragedy. All the wonders of materialf So 
civilisation leave him cold, because he remembers that : all, wil 

** Ariel could put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes.” | Iti 

And so he passes through the Brave New World ani § that it 
passes out, unaffected by it and unaffecting; as tragically § in the: 
unhappy as the rest of them are mechanically happy; An 
useless to them as they are useless to him. It is a wonderfil § much: 
story, and, as I said at the beginning of this article, it isa § toits: 
call not to argument and controversy but to choice. the lin 

Call it the fault of civilisation. God isn’t compatible with} earth 
machinery and scientific medicine and universal happiness, § even i 
You must make your choice. Our civilisation has chosen Bo 
machinery and medicine and happiness. That's why I havew} war ix 
keep these books locked up in the safe. 

Of course God Himself may eventually have something At 
to say to it, but Mr Aldous Huxley’s picture is of a world in 
which man has and pursues his own way. It is God who just 
makes all the difference, for without Him there is no i Po» 
sonality, and without personality there is, for us, no God. 

We always knew that He is our Beginning and our End- 
from Bolshevism we have learned that He is above all, our 
Escape. For the soul that believes in God can escape 
through any human mesh; it cannot be contained in even 
the most rigorous and close-knit system. God is the Enemy 
of a Bolshevist theory of society, because God is an Escape. 


1 From obituary notice in The Times. 
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And from Bolshevism we learn also that God is the one 
t principle of unity ; that unity after which every living 
gul continually searches—whether in truth, or love, or 
ess. The denizens of the Brave New World form a 
ellectivity, but not an unity. They have no link with past 
or future ; no sorrow for the dead, no love for the coming 
generations—they live together in perfect agreement, because 
where there is no principle of unity neither is there any 
rinciple of division. 

The world’s stable now. People are happy ; they get what 
they want, and they never want what they can’t get. They’re well 
off; they’re safe ; they’re never ill ; they’re not afraid of death ; 
they're blissfully ignorant of passion and old age; they're 

d with no fathers or mothers ; they’ve got no wives, or 
ildren, or lovers to feel strongly about ; they’re so conditioned 
that they practically can’t help behaving as they ought to behave. 

And as to God : 

He manifests Himself as an absence, as though He weren’t 
there at all. 

So that we cannot help hoping that the last word, after 
all, will rest with Him. 

It is a very remarkable book, and I leave it with the wish 
that its meaning may not be lessened by further treatment 
in theatre or cinema. 

And as to Bolshevism, with regard to which there is so 
much more to be said. Will it achieve success even according 
toits own aims ? Will the suppression of individual values, 
the limitation of human aims to this earth and all that this 
earth can give us, contribute, at last, to fuller prosperity 
even in this world ? 

Bolshevism is not an irreligion, but a religion, and the 
war in front of us is a mighty one, and one to the death. 

Now storming fury rose 

And clamour such as heard in heaven till now was never. 


M. D. PETRE. 


PonTIGNy, FRANCE. 











IS COMMUNISM INEVITABLE? 


F. S. MARVIN. 


OnE keeps meeting people who declare that Communism js 
*“* bound to come,” that the Russians are trying out, rather 
roughly perhaps, a plan which we are all destined some day 
to follow, that the early Christians were communists and the 
world is waiting for a new Christianity, and so on. Yo 
people, disgusted with the present difficulties of the world, 
its miseries and animosities and the momentary obsession ¢ 
the economic question, are ready to say ‘‘ Away with it all 
Let us have at least in each nation one supreme authority, 
owning everything, dealing out to every one what he needsty 
live on and planning for all of us a future guided by sciente, 
equal in happiness and free from fear.” Mr Middleton 
Murry has reinforced this plea in a book of deep religiow 
feeling, and Mr Bernard Shaw is always ready to chastis 
those who question it. But the unconverted may be allowed 
to ask a few questions. 

The first question which must occur to anyone is ast 
the nature of this necessity which is said to be driving us al 
to Communism. It savours very much of that “ necessity’ 
which was proclaimed before the World War. That wa 
“* bound to come,” we were told, especially in Germany, ant 
when it came the prophets claimed their reward. But it wa 
not “bound to come” in any strict sense of the words 
Between that kind of ‘“ necessity ’ and the “ necessity ” d 
individual death or of the sun rising to-morrow mornilf 
there is an infinite gradation of probabilities, and the mos 
that could have been truly said about the World War befor 
it happened, was that with the large armaments and animot 
ties of nations it was very likely to happen. One can easily 
imagine actions or accidents that would have prevented it, 
as surely as the bomb at Serajevo precipitated it. The samt 


reasoning applies to the frequent predictions one hears d 


another great war, or of the overrunning of the world by 
72 
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the yellow races, or of the hundred and one catastrophes 
described by the sensational historians of future events. Is 
this the kind of necessity which is claimed for the coming of 
Communism ? 

Whatever the answer may be, one cannot avoid another 
reflection and another question which always arise in connec- 
tion with these confident predictions in human affairs. 
What is the mental attitude of those who make them to the 
events predicted ? When anyone says “ Communism is 
bound to come,” how far is he expressing his own hopes and 
wishes ? There will be many degrees in the answers. In the 
case of the fervent Bolshevist there is clearly no question ; 
he predicts because he hopes and believes. But in practically 
every case of the confident prophet one finds a mental bias, 
either of fear or of desire, which may contribute to the event 
predicted, and in any case deprives the prediction of such 
objective validity as it might possess. 

The eager have an invincible impulse to expect that to 
happen which they desire to happen ; this impulse is a strong 
contributory factor in social movements ; possunt quia posse 
volunt, as well as quia posse videntur. And, on the other hand, 
the timid and pessimistic are always ready to expect a 
calamity; they fear, but have no confidence to resist. 
Hence the extreme difficulty in obtaining a verdict even 
approximately calm and impartial about the probability of 
future events where human passions are involved. Minds, 
the most severely scientific in other respects, may make 
egregious mistakes, as when Comte, the founder of the 
positive method in judging all phenomena, fell to thinking 
that Positivism as a religion would triumph in the world 
within a century. That being so, it seems best in such a case 
to start with the natural desirableness, or otherwise, of the 
thing we are discussing, and afterwards consider the con- 
temporary symptoms or the historical analogies which might 
dictate a hasty judgment. But as to “‘ desirable ” let us be 
clear. The question is not of an ideal, such as Plato’s 
Republic, which may be laid up in heaven but has certainly 
not commended itself to the general sense of mankind, but 
ofa state of things which men seem generally to desire, or one 
congenial to their nature so far as it has been revealed up 
to the present. Is Communism of this nature ? 

We need therefore some sort of definition of ‘* Com- 
munism ”’ as a starting-point. This cannot be a scientific 
definition, as the thing to be defined has had so many and 
such various manifestations and continues to change in the 
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form we know best. But one may distinguish some features 
by which to characterise it and compare it with other states 
of society which are not Communistic. Of these the mogt 
obvious and certain is its attitude to private property. The 
Communist starts from the belief that men should hold their 
property in common, that private property and inequality 
of income should give way to a state of things in which there 
should be common ownership and the individual should 
receive what he needs for his life but nothing beyond and 
nothing to leave to others on his death. The land and all 
industrial undertakings would, of course, belong to the 
community, which would administer them as it now does all 
the admittedly common concerns, such as the police, the 
law courts, the post office, and so on. This would perhaps 
be accepted as a fair sketch, both by those who advocate 
Communism and those who do not. 

Can it be said to have shown itself increasingly attractive 
in the course of history, to have commended itself toa 
larger and larger number of persons, to be “ naturally 
desirable ” ? 

The answer must be a decided negative, however much 
allowance we may make for the growth of State regulation 
and of State and municipal enterprises in recent times, 
This is not Communism, nor an approach to Communism; 
it is not even Socialism except in the Harcourtian sense, 
For side by side with this apparent collectivism has gone all 
over the world—except in Russia and in distressed countries 
such as China—an even greater growth in private ownership. 
England is the conspicuous example where a vast extension 
of private savings is the welcome compensation for some 
falling off in the total growth of national capital. The same 
is true in varying degrees of all the industrialised countries 
of the West. While developing “ social services,” which ar 
the expression of the community’s care for its individual 
members, they have also given a field for an increase d 
private property and an enhancement of personal indepent: 
ence unexampled in history. We are apt to overlook the 
latter through the prominence of the former, just as the 
present age appears to many people as the period of unbridled 
nationalism, while it is actually at the same time the scent 
of the greatest extension of international organisation. It 
is so hard to keep one’s eyes fixed steadily on both sides of4 
concurrent process, and the concurrence of two complemet 
tary movements is the law and deepest secret of humal 
advance. Freedom and private property grow at the same 
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time as wider organisation and collective control. At least 
they do so in the healthier and more typical modern societies. 
Ifthe Marxian reading of history were true, we should see the 
most highly industrialised countries, such as Great Britain 
and the United States, the readiest to receive the Communist 

pel. If industrial anes) mpi governs thought, here are 
the communities prepared by their schoolmaster to accept 
the right rule of life. Actually the exact opposite is the case. 
The one country which is under a nominally Communist 
régime is the most backward and (before the war) least 
industrialised of Western states. Those who have gone 
furthest in industrial organisation are least prepared to 
abandon private property. 

Such seems to be in briefest outline the teaching of history 
as to the growing desirability—or otherwise—of Communist 
principles. The tendency has been from a primitive state in 
which communities mostly small in area held their land and 
other possessions more or less in common, towards a more and 
more individualised society, with a large organisation and 
collective control, holding together masses of men who 
enjoy private ownership and do their best—subject to other 
aims in life—to increase it. In spite of the two thousand years 
and more which have elapsed, Aristotle is still nearer to the 
truth of the matter than Marx. The areas which the Greeks 
contemplated as politically desirable have enlarged ; Aristotle 
saw this going on in his own time without referring to it or 
allowing it to deflect his judgment of the desirable in the 
matter of material possessions or of political control. What 
he then said as to the function of private property, like the 
greater part of his Ethics, is as true as ever, or truer. We 
need to re-think it in fuller modern terms, as Hartmann has 
recently done so brilliantly for the bulk of the Ethics,? and it 
will be seen that property and the right use of property are 
moral issues and essential to the full stature of manhood. 

Aristotle’s argument was that virtue required an “* equip- 
ment” for its development. Material goods are this equip- 
ment, and the final justification of material goods is the 
training of character. This is the higher or ideal side of the 
common fact that every one from the child upwards desires 
to own things and rejoices in possession. Natural instincts, 
capable of sublimation to a higher end, such is the moral 
aspect of all the fundamental elements in human nature, and 
it clearly fits the instinct for property. 


1 See Hartmann’s “ Ethics,” recently translated by Stanton Coit. 
(Allen and Unwin.) 
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The Communist answer takes many forms. It is generally 
said that some private possessions will be possible for every. 
one—personal belongings, but not property to be used for 
** exploitation,”’ 7.e., the earning of fresh capital. Here the 
greatest difficulties will arise in delimiting the cases, and 
enforcing prohibitory and restricting regulations against 
private trading and private wealth. It is the everyday story 
of contemporary Russia. Or, again, the Communist may 
take the other side and urge that more harm than good is 
done by the effects of wealth, especially great wealth, on 
private character. In particular the critics of “‘ capitalism” 
- and private property in modern times call attention to the 
new conditions which have altered, as they hold, the applica. 
tion of the old canons. One is the growth of great businesses 
of all kinds, which has brought about a sharper division in 
wealth between the mass of the workers and the very rich, 
The other is the parallel growth during the same period of the 
communal and democratic feeling that we are all members 
one of another and all with equal claims on the good things 
of life. Both these things, like so many contradictories in 
human life—nationalism and internationalism, freedom and 
mass production, mechanical uniformity and licence in art— 
have appeared together side by side, and the Communists say 
that their solution is the only and obvious way out of the 
impasse. 

But its very obviousness should put us on our guard. Is 
there to be one, simple, mechanical plan to cure the evils of 
an age-long civilisation, of which the most striking feature 
is its baffling and ever-growing complexity ? Abstract 
words, originally embodying some simple idea, which is later 
diluted, absorbed and transformed, are highly misleading 
when we attempt to apply them in practice on a wide scale. 
This is true of practically everything ending in -ism anda 
good many other things besides. Socialism, Communism, 
Imperialism, Utilitarianism, as well as the names of most 
religious systems. There was once some definite idea in the 
minds of a small number of people ; as they gained adherents 
and had to accommodate their simple idea to the changes of 
history and social life, it became more and more attenuated 
and remote. If the name is popular, men will be glad to 
assume it, every man in his own sense or in no sense i 
particular. But the definite one-ideaed plan which started 
the -ism is never carried out, and in the end people become 
quite curious as to what it all meant when it began. Soit 
would undoubtedly be with Communism, if by some chance 
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revolution or wave of passion Communists came into power 
in other countries as they have in Russia. In Russia exactly 
this process is now taking place. 

But if, disregarding for the moment the more distant 
prospect, we examine the definite claims and proposals which 
are put forward as Communism, two or three may be clearly 
distinguished. Demands that everyone should work, that 
all work should be paid equally, that the State should 

antee work or an equivalent wage, that all capital and 
industry should be in the hands of the State or the Commune 
—these are evidently quite concrete and definite, however 
they might be found workable in practice. That everyone 
should work is a demand rather of moral than economic 
bearing: it would now receive a practically unanimous 
assent. That all work should receive an equal wage, or that 
our ideal should be of equal incomes all round, is a claim of 
another kind. It does not appear to have any moral validity, 
nor has it ever been practised in any large society in the past. 
Mr Shaw gave the idea a certain vogue in a recent book, but 
did not enlighten us as to the way it was to be carried out. 
In Russia which is the model at the moment for plans of this 
sort, there are, we are told, plenty of differences of wage, 
rather in the interest of the manual worker. There can be no 
objection in principle to that, every reason in fact for paying 
handsomely for some sorts of repulsive labour—collecting 
refuse, for instance, or clearing out sewers. But who, in a 
commonwealth of practical men, can conceive the enforce- 
ment of an equal wage or an equal income in any large com- 
munity, if any such community were to depart so far from 
its accustomed sanity as to desire it ? Sir Josiah Stamp has 
lately pointed out that inequality of income favours the 
accumulation of capital, and the accumulation of capital is 
essential in any stable society, quite apart from the question 
of ownership. This is the economist’s or sociologist’s argu- 
ment. There is a much more potent and omnipresent one in 
the universal human desire for possession. Everyone thinks 
it right and desirable to receive a reward for his labour, 
either from Mother Earth or from a fellow-man; no one 
thinks it morally wrong to receive more than another if he 
has worked harder or better for it. That being so, it cannot 
be part of any sane economic or moral ideal for the future to 
eradicate a fundamental human propensity, but rather to 
te it within bounds and utilise it by education for a larger 
good. 
The guarantee by the State of work or subsistence to all 
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its citizens, and the ownership of all capital and means of 
production by the State, are proposals not peculiar to, o 
characteristic of, Communism; they are rather items jn 
Socialist programmes, though they would necessarily be 
included in the Communist State. One need here only make 
two remarks upon them. The first of the two—the Droit dy 
Travail (or an equivalent wage)—would seem to imply a 
strict and absolute control of procreation, for no State could 
long survive in which its members were allowed to produce 
as many children as they pleased, all of whom were to bea 
charge on the community whether there was remunerative 
work for them or not. The other, the Socialist-Communist, 
principle, that all industry and capital should be State. 
owned, seems to some prophetic students of the past and 
present to be in the course of realisation. Are we not seeing, 
they say, some fresh great branch of industry and civic life 
come under public control every day ? Yesterday it was the 
posts and telegraphs, to-day it is the railways, to-morrow 
it will be the coal-mines. While we are arguing the abstraet 
question—so runs the diagnosis—the course of events is 
carrying out the Marxist programme. Soruns also, in current 
biology, the diagnosis of life based on the mechanical and 
chemical analysis of living matter. While the experimenters 
are securing a small part of the living organism in their 
apparatus, the living being escapes and proliferates more 
abundantly than ever elsewhere. In the State—even in 
Russia—although the parts under direct State control may 
seem to be constantly encroaching on the whole, yet at the 
same time fresh enterprises keep breaking out, adapting the 
State regulations to their own ends. This is eminently the 
case in France, England and the United States, now the most 
typical and influential countries of the West. The cases cited 
above of State enterprise, post-office, railways or docks, are 
matters of general convenience which may well come under 
public management without Socialist or Communist implica 
tion. We may expect in the future as in the past that ifa 
community finds it convenient to manage collectively any 
part of its common life, it will not hesitate to do so, without 
advancing any nearer to the Communist ideal of universal 
State workshops or equal wages for all. Such expedients are 
actually both supported and criticised from the point of view 
of facilitating private enterprise. 

We are no doubt in presence of a great general change in 
human thought and social philosophy which will have 
manifold reactions in institutions and ways of life, without 
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communion and personal knowledge and affection between 
the members. On the larger scale, and when dealing witha 
highly differentiated society of distant members and varied 
industries and occupations, we shall only attain the ideal of 
social justice by a lively social conscience working through a 
thousand different channels, some governmental, some indus. 
trial, some philanthropic and some religious. 

Is Communism then in any sense possible as the religion 
of the future? For this claim has been put forward by 
serious thinkers, and is clearly in the minds of ardent young 
Communists such as Mr Hindus discovered in his recent 
visit to Russia and described in Red Bread and elsewhere. 

The answer to this question depends on our definition of 
religion, and to give it fully would involve far more space 
than is available here. A few suggestions only are possible, 
cognate, as far as may be, with the general world situation 
which we have sketched. If we allow the term “ religion” 
to any obsession of the mind by some other-regarding passion 
or theory of the world which leads to action, then we can no 
more deny it to Communism than to any other form of 
fanatical belief which has swept men on to triumph or to 
suffermg. Those who follow some exclusive ideal in art or 
science, may in this sense also be said to have a religion. 
The ambiguity arises from the venerable antiquity of the 
word which, like the many alluded to above, has gained so 
many connotations in its long history that its origin isa 
matter of keen research and when found does not cover a 
tithe of the meaning it has since acquired. One cannot in 
such a case give an answer generally acceptable, but must 
suit the answer to the meaning implied. If in the narrower 
sense we are content to speak of the crusading Communist as 
possessed by a religion, the question whether that religion 
will conquer the world becomes an economic and political 
one. One can, cf course, easily conceive other countries 
attempting the Russian industrial experiment, though 
whether such an attempt would drive out other religions is 
another question. One sees no necessary connection between 
industrial and social Communism and the denial of those 
beliefs about the creation and government of the universe 
and the future of the soul which are more usually called 
religious. It is true that Communism is at the moment com- 
bated with the utmost vigour by the organised religions and 
especially by the Church of Rome. But this is a special 
circumstance arising from the fact that the main body of 
Communists have identified their movement with the 
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negation of the older religious beliefs. But there has been 
Christian Communism and might be again. Granting the 
main assumption—which seems on other grounds most 
unlikely—that the mass of mankind could be converted to 
a form of Communist living, what is there to prevent those 
new communities from pursuing, or beginning again, the old 
speculations about the nature of the soul and God? Toa 
believer, to one satisfied with that form of life, it might well 
= as a final deliverance from toil and conflict, the home 
of peace to which the Divine Shepherd had at last brought 
his flock. 

Such thoughts are but a flight of the imagination, though 
there is nothing in the nature of the terms we are discussing 
to exclude them, and man’s power of ordering his life will 
undoubtedly increase with his greater knowledge of science. 
The actual “ anti-religious’? wave of Communism might 
therefore burn its way over the world, clearing away existing 
structures and leaving the ground free for a new growth of 
thought and simpler life. It is conceivable ; but to a sober 
view of things as they are and of men’s average nature and 
habitual reactions to the forces round him, nothing would 
seem less likely. Evolution and not revolution becomes more 
and more both the habit and the choice of civilised men. 
They come to realise the certain losses and the possible 
dangers of the latter method, just as they are learning the 
same lesson with regard to war which is revolution in 
external relations. Hence there is a growing tendency to 
gain the ultimate objective by adapting existing conditions 
and, as the world becomes linked together, this moderating 
influence will become still stronger. One sees this in the 
slow-moving activities of the League of Nations compared 
with the prompter decisions of smaller bodies convened for a 
special purpose, as at Locarno or Lausanne. The goodwill is 
at least as strong in the larger body as in the smaller, but it 
must necessarily move more slowly ; and as men act more 
together, they will be less inclined to make violent change. 
Hence throughout the world, as links are set up, there will 
be a growing tendency to preserve the existing order and add 
toit. What we have seen lately in more remote and Eastern 
lands—in Russia, China, India and Japan, for instance—is 
not the coming of a new order based on the destruction of the 
old, but a violent awakening and re-adjustment among 
communities which had for some time fallen out of the 
general Western march. These were countries which had 
seen no scientific renascence in the seventeenth century, and 
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no industrial revolution in the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
These stages too must be passed through, or their results 
absorbed, and we may then expect the more ordered inter. 
national progress which the twentieth century is preparing 
in the West. 

So far as this general survey is correct, the expectation of 
a new Communist religion sweeping in from the Eastern 
steppes as other religions have invaded the world from the 
East at earlier moments in world-history, is seen to rest on 
the flimsiest of historic parallels. At these earlier periods 
there was no West, firmly organised on a basis of scientific 
culture. The “scientific materialism’? which Russian 
theorists invoke to justify their revolution at home and their 
war against ‘‘ bourgeois ” society abroad, has already been 
harnessed in more civilised communities to the service of a 
system more comprehensive, more humane and more religious 
than their own. The new religion of revolt could only gain 
ground if the better faith in comprehension and continuity 
failed to do its work. There might be a danger, if the 
masses, now awake to their claim as human units, found the 
machinery and the sentiments of the older societies unequal 
to the task of real incorporation. 

Assuming that they do not fail—and why should we 
assume the less likely hypothesis ?—Communism as a religion 
has little to commend it which does not find a place in other 
faiths. Its exaltation of the poor and weak, its reliance on 
the essential humanity of the simplest man, have been prime 
motives in the advance of the greatest religions of the past. 
The religion of the future—all religions, in fact, so far as they 
conform themselves to the growing richness of the human 
consciousness—will become not more fanatical but more 
tolerant, not one-sided and ascetic, but full of joy and beauty, 
and above all alive to truth. In all these things there may be 
equality and must be community, and they are the greatest 


wealth. 
F. S. MARVIN. 
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TWO OXFORD MOVEMENTS. 


WESLEY AND NEWMAN. 
Dr H. WATKIN-JONES. 


Tue “ Holy Club ” of the Methodists and the Anglo-Catholic 
circle of Keble and his friends both found an unkindly 
mother in the ancient University of Oxford. On this account 
alone it would be tempting to compare them, even to discover 
more similitudes between them than a fair comparison could 
warrant. The contrasts between these movements—and 
their protagonists—have almost succeeded in obscuring any 
similitudes, yet it may be that a consideration of them from 
both aspects will prove a not unprofitable task, whether in 
respect of historical interest or of practical application to a 
present situation which each of them has done its part in 
creating. 

The earlier of these movements had as its aim, at least 
after the evangelical conversion of its directing genius, the 
renewal of the masses of this country, though by “‘ masses ” 
we understand a population equivalent to three-quarters of 
modern London. It was a population which revealed 
miserable contrasts of squalor and luxury. Taxation fell 
upon those least able to bear it, education was the possession 
of the few, while even educational endowments sometimes 
had a habit of straying into the pockets of the parson or the 
squire. The general populace amused themselves in ways 
lawful and unlawful, and developed a callousness which was 
as useful at Tyburn as at a cockpit. ‘“‘ Executions are 
intended to draw spectators,”’ asserted Dr Johnson. In his 
view this was their main purpose. And of executions, as of 
the spectators, there was no limit. 

The social conditions of the eighteenth century, just as 
the souls of those who existed in them, claimed a place in 
the Methodist gospel. Wesley stirred up his people to 
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philanthropy—private and connexional, he founded schools 
for the poor and scattered abroad cheap literature, he set his 
people to emulate his own example in visiting the prisons, he 
prosecuted a vigorous temperance campaign, and, amo 
other things, he smote that rigid Calvinism which couyl 
assign a predetermined position to the oppressed classes, In 
the more distinctly spiritual realm there lay to hand a task 
equally compelling. The religious situation of England was 
well nigh desperate. Ever since the English Revolution of 
1688 a barren intellectualism had settled like a blight upon 
religious thinking, and emotion was generally discounted, 
even though the Elder Pitt ventured to appeal to it. Among 
the clergy the scandals of pluralities and non-residence grew 
yet more scandalous. Bitterness characterised the relation- 
ship of various parties within the Establishment, while 
spiritual inertia soothed the conscience and corrupted the 
theology of Protestant Nonconformity. Here, indeed, was 
scope enough for the Methodist message, apart altogether 
from the direct appeal for the conversion of the people, the 
need of which any follower of Wesley regarded as an axiom, 
Concerning John Wesley as the leader of the earlier of our 
two Movements a few observations may be of interest. The 
Wesley pedigree could be traced back to Saxon times, 
Wesley’s mother was grandniece of the first Earl of Anglesey, 
while in 1769 a distant relative was born in the Irish branch 
of the family who was to become the first Duke of Wellington, 
Both his father and mother abandoned Puritanism in their 
youth, his mother developing into a Jacobite High-Chureh- 
woman. Oxford became the hereditary University of the 
family. In 1720 John Wesley entered Christ Church, and six 
years later he was elected a Fellow of Lincoln. It was to the 
income of this Fellowship, which he held for twenty-five 
years, that he was indebted for a sure living—which 
emphasises the indebtedness of Methodism to one of Oxford's 
smaller Colleges. This also seems to have indicated a further 
new departure in his way of living, in that he took advantage 
of the change of College to terminate friendships which dis- 
couraged his increasing seriousness of purpose. In 1729 he 
became the recognised leader of the ‘‘ Holy Club,” a circle of 
members of the University who placed before themselves 
more and more definitely the deepening of spiritual life and 
the extension of Christian service. The Methodism, so called, 
of the Club was of a High Church type. Wesley afterwards 
observed that his own preaching at that period was generally 
a failure, because he did not preach faith in the Blood of 
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Christ. To those who came to him for advice he prescribed 
ritual, confession, and constant Communion. In Georgia his 
narrow High-Churchism was notorious. He rebaptised the 
children of Dissenters, declined to give Christian burial to all 
who had not received episcopalian baptism, and refused to 
these same persons the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In 
accordance with his principles he refused the Communion to 
a saintly German pastor, and in later life he turned upon his 
earlier self with the question, “‘Can anyone carry High 
Church zeal higher than this?’ And on hearing a Presby- 
terian minister offer an extempore prayer, he was truly 
astonished ! 

Wesley’s evangelical conversion, when for the first time 
religion really ‘“‘ warmed ”’ his heart, meant the passing of 
Wesley the ritualist, for from that time he became convinced 
that the birthday of a Christian takes place at conversion 
rather than at baptism. Within a year he was making 
himself ‘‘ yet more vile,” as he put it, by preaching his 








evangelical convictions in the open-air, not only because the 
churches were closed to him, but because those who wished 
to hear his message could not all have got inside them had 
they remained open. Our Lord’s practice of open-air 
preaching was his own for fifty years, and it was a practice 
characteristic of this earlier Oxford Movement. Doubtless it 
proved its salvation ; most certainly it proved the salvation 
of multitudes who could only have been reached by it. Thirty 
years after he had, with some reluctance, been impelled to 
take his gospel out of doors, he is found addressing on this 
very subject a company of “ lazy or cowardly ’’ Methodists 
(the adjectives are his) who had withdrawn from so aggressive 
amethod. “It is the cooping yourselves up in rooms,” he 
told them, ‘‘ that has damped the work of God, which never 
was and never will be carried on to any purpose without going 
out into the highways and hedges and compelling sinners to 
come in.” Allowing for his occasional exaggeration where 
numbers were concerned, it would appear that, during his 
journeyings, ten- to thirty-thousand people would wait 
geecntly for hours to hear him ; and, unlike the later Oxford 

ovement leaders of their first period, he gave his strength 
to working-class neighbourhoods, from which in consequence 
most of his converts were derived. And let it be remembered 
that this earlier movement does not concede all academic 
points to its successor. Intellectually we make bold to say 
that the Fellow of Lincoln holds his own with the Fellows of 
Oriel. Beside 40,000 sermons and a quarter of a million 
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miles of travel, Wesley’s literary output was immense, 
English, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew grammars; g 
compendium of logic ; extracts from classical literature ; an 
English Dictionary ; Commentaries on the Old and New 
Testaments ; a Roman History; a History of England; g 
Church History ; a book on “ primitive physic” ; numbers 
of abridged biographies and editions of celebrated writers ; a 
daily Journal—all these flowed from his busy pen. He also 
issued collections of hymns and tunes, and began a monthly 
magazine, which still goes on. His popular pamphlets— 
more popular than Newman’s Tracts—were broadcast at the 
usual price of a penny, and every penny he ever made by his 
publications—and they totalled to £80,000—he distributed 
in charity during his life. Surely he had every right to exhort 
his preachers never to while away their time ! 

It appears to be very imperfectly realised that the Evan- 
gelical Revival as directed by Wesley was largely a Sacra- 
mental one, and in this we have material for an interesting 
comparison with the later Oxford Revival. Not the least 
interesting point in such a comparison is the extent to which 
Charles Wesley seems to have approximated to High Church 
suggestiveness in several of his hymns on the Sacrament. 


“‘ Thy life infuse into the bread, 
Thy power into the wine” 


is hardly Zwinglian, and we have no evidence that his brother 
disagreed. Our main point in this connection, however, is 
the widespread nature of the Sacramental revival of Method- 
ism, which was due first and last to the example and precept 
of John Wesley himself, as any reader of his sermon on “ T 

Duty of Constant Communion ”’ will be led to expect. Ina 
fascinating study of ‘“‘ The Place of the Lord’s Supper in 
Early Methodism,” published in the London Quarterly Review 
of July 1923, Principal Barratt of Didsbury College shows 
that after his evangelical conversion Wesley gave quite as 
much (if not more) attention to the duty of constant Com- 
munion as ever he had given before. On the average, he 
“communicated ”’ once in about every five days, and con- 
tinued so to do till a fortnight of his death. Whether at 
Church, or at a Methodist “ preaching-house,” or in a private 
house, he maintained this constant observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. We have especially to note, however, what Mr 
Barratt proceeds to show, namely that this constant observ- 
ance became a characteristic of the whole Methodist move- 
ment. Often for several Sunday mornings consecutively, 
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Wesley presided over Communion Services attended by 


hundreds of people—sometimes 1,500 and 1,600, and lasting 
for five or six hours ; and so great was the continual strain 
upon him that at times he feared that his strength would not 
last. These amazing sacramental gatherings were a regular 
Methodist feature, and must have given a deeply spiritual 
tone to the revival. It was in the Methodist “ preaching- 
houses’ that the most largely attended Communions came 
to be held, partly because, since 1740, Wesley had felt bound 
to hold them there as the clergy began to refuse Communion 
to the Methodists in the parish churches; and this fact 
makes the Methodist sacramentalism even more something 
of the revival itself. And it was something of the Evangelical 
Revival itself because it was not sacerdotal. Mr Barratt 
remarks that the essential difference between the two 
great Oxford Movements is expressed in certain changes 
which Wesley made in the Communion Office. ‘“‘ In the 
Anglican Order the minister says, ‘Almighty God... 

rdon and deliver you from all your sins.’ Wesley quietly 
alters all the pronouns, and reads, ‘ Pardon and deliver us.’ ” 
A further mark of the Methodist Communions which Mr 
Barratt notices is that Wesley used them as a converting as 
well as a confirming ordinance, inviting sinners to the Table 
that they might view the Crucified One and receive salvation 
—not in the slightest sense from the opus operatum, the 
reception of the elements in itself, but from the Saviour alone, 
— to save at the Table spread with the tokens of His 

assion just as He is present everywhere to save all who call 
upon Him in any way and in any place. Thus could 

ethodism be termed a sacramental revival and an evan- 
gelical revival, and great is the pity that the Wesley tradition 
regarding both of these together was not maintained. As 
our authority reminds us, the meticulous regard for the 
Established Church which caused the prohibition of the 
Communion in the Methodist Societies from Wesley’s death 
in 1791 till 1795, and the restrictions which followed even 
then, caused a break in the wonderful sacramental movement 
within Methodism, and from this break Methodism has never 
quite recovered. 

Wesley’s action in conducting ordinations could not but 
result in the final separation of the Societies from the Church 
of England. Yet this course, of which his brother Charles at 
first disapproved, was demanded by the urgent need of 
the situation, particularly for the thousands of Methodists 
inthe North American States for whom the Bishop of London 
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would make no proper spiritual provision. It was algo 
prompted by his own change of attitude to the dogma of 
Apostolical Succession, which was to be made so much of by 
the later Oxford Movement, but which he came to brand as 
a fable which no man ever did or could prove. So he acted 
upon the conviction that he possessed ordaining authority ag 
a presbyter, or scriptural “‘ episcopos,” substituting—for 
ordination and administration of Holy Communion—q 
presbyterial succession for the episcopal. His followers, after 
1795, made less of the presbyterial succession than he himself 
had done, for they did not see any vital connection between 
ministerial authority and either kind of “historical sue. 
cession.”” They did, however, regard themselves as carryi 
on the witness of the Catholic Church of Christ, though they 
hesitated, still out of deference to Anglicanism, to adopt the 
word ‘‘ Church ” for their Societies until 1891. ‘‘ When we 
agree that historic continuity is not a question of physical 
contact but of identity of function and purpose, the narrow 
theory of Apostolical Succession becomes untenable.” This 
is Methodist sentiment—in the words of Canon Raven. 
The later Oxford Movement, the great Anglo-Catholic 
revival, followed upon the rather shallow Evangelicalism of 
the Church of England in the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century, and, like its Methodist predecessor, it has retained 
its influence because it arose on deep piety and wide 
culture, and developed an emphasis on both salvation and 
social service. Primarily it was a revival of religion, and is 
generally dated from July 14th, 1833, when Keble preached 
his celebrated sermon on “‘ national apostasy ”’ in which he 
delivered his soul concerning the dangers threatening the 
English Church. He had in mind the recent Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, the Reform Act which had enfranchised an 
unchurched industrial population, and the (really overdue) 
reduction of Anglican bishoprics in Romanist Ireland. 
Erastianism had fettered the Body of Christ since the arrival 
of William III. and Mary, and it seemed as if certain Chureh- 
men like Arnold of Rugby were doing their best to prevent 
their fellow Churchmen from knowing what the true founda 
tions of a Church really were. Finally there was the suffo- 
cating atmosphere produced by Liberalism, the new spirit of 
the age. This was a label which covered a multitude of sins. 
Bishop Barnes has called it Liberalism ‘‘ born of science ”; 
yet, as Bishop Talbot has pointed out, Dean Church, who as 
Oxford proctor came to the rescue of his friend Newman, 
numbered among his close friends Dr Asa Gray, “‘ the first 
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scientist to reconcile American clergy to the new Darwinism.” 

But even if science were not dreaded by Keble quite as much 
as has been thought, there were other factors in Liberalism 
which he decidedly dreaded. Tradition was being weakened : 
for Hampden, a noted Oxford Liberal, had just given it forth 
in his Bampton Lecture that tradition did not stand on so 
high a level as the Scriptures !—and it was not to be long 
before Melbourne made this man Regius Professor of Divinity. 
The renewed literary criticism of the Bible was unnerving. 
Civilisation, reason, education were necessities forsooth— 
yea, the founding of an unsectarian University in London (!), 
while revealed religion was being regarded by the new 
intellectuals as unnecessary. What was all this but an 
insidious danger to the Church, and even a frontal attack 
when John Stuart Mill could shoot against its walls the 
godless ammunition manufactured by the French Revolution! 
What a blessing did Sir Walter Scott prove to be to Keble 
and his friends, coming as he did as a representative of the 
Romantic counter-revolution ! 

As is well known, the chief men of this Oxford Movement 
were a small circle of younger Fellows of Oriel College. 
Keble was its premier poet. Hurrell Froude, whose passionate 
asceticism furthered the disease from which he died so early, 
hated Rome as much as Keble and the Reformers yet more. 
Newman, the genius of the Movement, always remained 
indebted to his evangelical upbringing for a sense of his 
personal salvation even while he pursued some further peace 
inexternal authority. Pusey added his influence and learning, 
and took the lead after Newman had gone. The Church of 
the third to the fifth centuries, also that of the pre-Reforma- 
tion era, were subjects of their study, and they were 
encouraged by this study to give their strength to a new 
revival—the revival of the Church in the Anglo-Catholic 
direction. Anglicanism was set forth as the “‘ middle way,” 
as truly ‘‘ catholic ’’ as Rome because both shared so much 
in common, yet in a sense more “ catholic”? than Rome, 
since Roman doctrine included so many accretions. The 
clergy and educated churchpeople must be impressed with 
these truths ; hence the Tracts for the Times, most of which 
came from Newman. Apostolical Succession was emphasised 
as a defence against Erastianism as much as against 
Liberalism, and with it the tradition of the Church, baptismal 
regeneration, sacramental grace, and a sacerdotal priesthood. 
The ‘* Real Presence ” in the Eucharist was taught with a 
sacrificial significance which, though not literally Roman, 
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plainly showed the influence of such as Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Chrysostom above and _ beyond 
contemporary thought within Anglicanism generally. The 
Tracts, too, were reinforced by the power and spiritual 
beauty of Newman’s oratory in the University Church. Let 
his friend Isaac Williams declaim against so-called ‘‘ popular 
services,’’ Newman’s were certainly that ! 

Newman could persevere with Tract 90 even after 
Wiseman had shaken his foundations. The Thirty-nine 
Articles were once again a centre of interest. Wesley had 
argued that they admitted of an Arminian interpretation, 
Newman now argued that they admitted of a “‘ Catholic” 
interpretation ; and within ten years the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, in Gorham’s case, was in turn to refute 
Newman’s argument. Suffice it to say that in attempting to 
make it easy for Romanising clergy conscientiously to 
remain within the Anglican Church, Newman has been ina 
measure responsible for difficult situations since his own day, 
for others have accepted the advice which he ceased t 
accept himself. Doubtless he was goaded to this by the 
measures taken against him in Oxford, by the affair of the 
Anglo-Prussian, or Anglo-Lutheran, episcopate set up in 
Jerusalem, and by the Romeward impetus given to the 
Movement by its extreme wing under Ward of Balliol. Hence 
in 1845, he escaped from Liberalism into the Roman Chureh, 
but it is widely conceded that he did not find all that peace 
from external authority that he had expected to find. Onee 
he had been an Evangelical ; even now he had not ceased to 
be one wholly. The stranded shell still echoed the surge of 
the sea. 

Dean Inge has declared recently “that without the 
Anglo-Catholic Movement the Anglican Church in the last 
fifty years would have made a poor appearance.” Each of 
the two Oxford Movements, of which we now come toa 
closer comparison, was undoubtedly the outstanding religious 
movement of its own century. Whether the earlier had 
anything like a direct influence on the later is discussed 
Brilioth in the first Appendix to his Anglican Revival. 
notes the suggestion that Wesley’s friend, Alexander Knox, 
a High Church layman who greatly esteemed Methodism, 
influenced Bishop Jebb, who, in turn, influenced the leaders 
of the Anglo-Catholic Movement; but he feels that, while 
there might have been some unconscious preparation for this 
Movement on the part of Knox and Jebb, no case can 
satisfactorily be made out for anything more. This cor 
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dusion seems inevitable, for the preliminary High Church 
movement represented by Jebb, Sikes, and the “ Clapton 
Sect’ looked in a direction the opposite of evangelical, 
while the later Anglo-Catholics were eager to find points in 
common with Rome. To put Wesley, even in his most 
High Church moods, at the head of such a succession is to 
lack historical perspective; yet this is not to deny the 
possibility of some mutual influence, unconscious though it 
may have been. 

Firstly, then, the Oxford Movement begun by Keble gave 
a fresh vitality to the doctrine of the Church, and the 
materialistic individualism of the Victorian Age provided 
ample room for it. The Church is the Body of Christ, and 
true sainthood depends on partaking of its life and fellowship. 
The marks of a true Church were given as apostolicity, 
catholicity, and autonomy, and were found in Anglicanism. 
Wesley doubtless would have agreed, and would have just 
as readily held these to be the marks of Methodism after the 
tise of the United Societies. Methodist preachers were surely 
in the Apostolical Succession if the Apostle Paul was, the 
autonomy of the Wesleyan Societies was never called in 
question, and as to catholicity—Wesley was so sure about it 
as to call the whole world his parish, whereas Newman after 
1889 grew more and more doubtful of the catholicity of 
Anglicanism. Perhaps the very desire to avoid a complete 
rupture with the Establishment delayed any formulation of a 
doctrine of the Church among the Methodists of the nine- 
teenth century, and this proved a weakness. It seemed to 
foster an impression that evangelists could not have a 
doctrine of the Church, or if they could it was advisable not 
to say too much about it! Our view is that the second 
Oxford Movement may well be found to have played no 
small part in stimulating among Wesley’s successors that 
deeper study of the doctrine which obtains among them 

ay. In practice, however, the Wesleyan Movement 
always had as one of its foundation-stones the Scriptural 
necessity of spiritual fellowship, and whatever stress it laid 
upon individual conversion, it never failed to relate the 
individual very vitally to the Society. Its ideal of fellowship, 
however, was primarily spiritual, and so the society-idea was 
not so responsible for prompting the social activities of the 
Wesleyan Movement as it was for prompting those of the 
Anglo-Catholic. Wesley, with his great popular appeal, was 
impelled from the first by his conviction of the need of salva- 
tion for every man and his passion for righteousness to seek 
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to the utmost the good of the needy masses with whom he 
was in such close contact ; while the later Movement did no} 
awake to the social obligations of its doctrine of the Church 
till it had run a dozen years of its course. Yet this Christian 
Socialism, if we may call it so, was a feature in common; 49 
also was a renewal of missionary enthusiasm at home and 
abroad. 

Secondly, a revival of emphasis on the redemption of the 
‘individual is characteristic of both Movements. Wesley and 
Newman insisted on personal decision, and with it the 
rightful place of religious feeling. Wesley in this connection 
was in the Pauline and Lutheran succession, and preached 
salvation by faith alone. Newman seems to betray a prefer. 
ence for the Romanist conception of justification as a process, 
To him salvation is a matter of the surrender of the will, 
Brilioth reports him thus :— 


“‘ God willeth thee to be saved: will thou it also; 
will it with a steadfast will ; will it with a whole heart; 
will it at whatever cost ; and pray Him to uphold thy 
will, and thou wilt be saved.” 


We must remember, too, that Newman’s doctrine of 
salvation had to find room for baptismal regeneration as the 
real beginning of the new life, so that these two leaders came 
to an experience of the Cross from different angles. It is 
important, however, to notice how central is the appeal of 
the Cross in both Movements. It was the centre of Methodist 
evangelism as of Anglo-Catholic sacramentarianism. Then 
how could Pusey bring himself to speak of Methodism as 
** the great antagonist of penitence’ ? We can only suppose 
that he was under the impression that the Methodists 
— a cheap salvation because they preached salvation 

y faith. But the sense of sin was as real with John and 
Charles Wesley as ever it was with Newman and Pusey, and 
if anyone should doubt this let him read the Methodist 
penitential hymns particularly of the older publications. 
Asceticism of a kind was common to both Movements, if 
we take fasting into account. At the same time, Newman 
made reference to the death of Christ in a way in which 
Wesley would never have done. 


“It was not a man’s blood,” so Brilioth reports 
Newman again, “‘ though it belonged to His manhood, 
but blood full of power and virtue, instinct with life and 
grace, as issuing most mysteriously from Him who was 
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the Creator of the world. And the case is the same in 
every successive communication of Himself to individual 
Christians.” 


In the third place, both these Movements laid stress on 
holiness of life, though Newman thought of holiness more 
from the end of works, while Wesley thought of it more from 
the end of faith. Newman questioned the Wesleyan doctrine 
of Assurance on the ground that it seemed to underrate 
holiness, and offered a guarantee of salvation; yet Wesley 
could not have spoken more strongly than he had done about 
the dangers of misguided feeling, and he was constantly 
insisting that there never could be any final guarantee. 
Nevertheless to those who charged the Anglo-Catholics with 
“idolatry ’’ at the Sacrament, Newman made reply that it 
was still worse to idolise one’s own feelings. He had a 
horror of the subjective—in certain of his moods, and pro- 
aimed that God’s gift of sonship in the regeneration of 
Baptism could never be open to that charge. Nor, for that 
matter, could Wesley’s doctrine of the Witness of the Spirit, 
when his very sane tests are borne in mind—the standards of 
Scripture, the fruits of the Spirit, and the Christian’s social 
relationships within and without the Church. Further, the 
reaction of constant Communion on the progress of the soul 
cannot be overlooked here, because it was so distinct a 
characteristic of both Movements. It is true that the 
absence of Assurance from Anglo-Catholic teaching necessi- 
tated all the greater stress being laid on the Sacraments : it 
is also true that Wesley had some hard things to say con- 
cerning those who pinned their faith in Sacraments alone. 
But, whatever the differences of approach, the emphasis on 
constant Communion found in both Movements arose out 
of an intense love and reverence for our Lord. A feature of 
modern Methodism is a gradual return to something of its 
Founder’s sacramental ideal, and also, let it be added, in a 
greater reverence for the Lord’s Table. 

A consideration, by no means least in regard to this 
subject, is the revival of wider interests which has taken place 
ppiveularly on account of the second Oxford Movement. 

ake the matter of reverence in worship. Here there has 
been some warrant for Newman’s observation that ‘‘ Noncon- 
formists have learned to be familiar and free with sacred 
things as it were on principle.”” On the other hand the 
danger of formalism in worship may just as readily be 
pointed out. Yet the Oxford Movement of the last century 
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undoubtedly gave a stimulus to reverence, of which Metho. 
dism, in common no doubt with other Nonconformig 
Communions, stood in need; and such observances x 
kneeling at prayer and a more worshipful receiving of the 
offerings are symptomatic of the new attitude—the attitude 
which links fervid evangelism and the deepest revereng 
together. Take again the matter of culture. During th 
nineteenth century Methodism, forgetting that Wesley had 
been a Fellow of Lincoln, regarded culture as no bosom friend 
of evangelism, and its most serious effort (and truly nobleit 
has been) on behalf of the training of its ministry is of quite 
recent date. This also meant a suspicion of the findings of 
science and of careful Biblical criticism, which, to be fair, was 
found also in other denominations during the last century, 
The cultural revival of the ‘“‘ Oxford Movement,” however, 
throughout its history until its great representative, the late 
Bishop Gore, has become a reconciler of religion with science, 
criticism, and the best of modern thought, and has this 
made a valuable contribution to all branches of the Church 
of Christ. This Movement, moreover, has been largely 
responsible for a revival of hymnology. Hymn-singing had 
been a feature of the Evangelical Revival ; it was no featur 
of any other movement till Keble, Newman, Faber, J. M. 
Neale, and Baring-Gould made it a feature of their ow, 
From their standpoint there was every need for their inspire 
tion, for there was a scarcity of hymns which expressed thei 
attitude. Charles Wesley had written copiously, but only 
a few of his hymns they felt they could use. And there isa 
difference between Faber’s “ Pilgrims of the Night” and 
Newman’s “‘ Lead, Kindly Light ” on the one hand, and the 
hymn which Charles Wesley wrote following his conversion:— 


“* Outcasts of men, to you I call, 
Harlots, and publicans, and thieves ! 
He spreads His arms to embrace you all ; 
Sinners alone His grace receives : 
No need of Him the righteous have, 
He came the lost to seek and save.” 


This is not to do injustice to the Anglo-Catholic revival 
of hymn-writing, which had a tenderness of appeal all it 
own, and which has greatly enriched the song of the Universi 
Church. A similar testimony can be given regarding 4 
revival of Church music connected with the same Oxford 
Movement which is associated with such names as Dykes 
and Stainer, and which has undoubtedly left its mark upm 
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ublic worship generally. Wesley had no taste for anthems. 
felt no antipathy to organs, and expressed his delight 
when the organist played softly during one of his Com- 
munion Services [Journal, March 29th, 1782]. But Methodists 
did not encourage the erection of organs in their chapels ; they 
considered them “churchy” and liable to encourage cere- 
monial and prevent heartiness in worship. Only three organs 
appeared within Methodism before Wesley’s death, and the 
disastrous secessions which led to the formation of the United 
Methodist Free Churches began with the placing of an organ in 
the Brunswick Chapel, Leeds. Now the situation is, of course, 
different, and for this credit has to be given to education, 
the widespread acceptance of higher standards of worship, 
and a greater love of music for its own sake. It seems 
impossible, however, to deny to the Oxford Movement of 
the nineteenth century some distinct influence upon this 
development, both in regard to the composition of hymns 
and tunes and the more popular appreciation of the great 
songs of the Church of all ages. Finally, the later Oxford 
Movement is largely responsible for a new beauty in eccle- 
siastical architecture. The realisation that beauty, as well 
as goodness and truth, is at the heart of things found prac- 
tical expression in the beautifying of sanctuaries, which was 
also the expression of human striving after spiritual beauty. 
On the other hand, Methodism, while frankly building pre- 
eminently for preaching, seemed to discourage architectural 
beauty ; and during that period Anglicanism did likewise, 
as examples of the Georgian style of churches show. The 
change in this respect which has taken place gradually 
within the last fifty years is too obvious to be laboured. 
It has shown itself too in the building of school- and college- 
chapels and in the enrichment of the devotional life of our 
youth in consequence. It is, indeed, an expression of soul- 
culture, or the desire to develop the devotional life, which, 
incidentally, is increasing the number of Nonconformist 
sanctuaries that are open houses for private prayer. One 
thing appears certain, namely that the ‘ esthetic’ needs more 
and more to be considered in connection with the whole 
tange of worship—the appeal of beauty, art, reverence— 
otherwise much of the youth of our public schools will be 
lost to Nonconformity. This is no ritualistic appeal in the 
narrower sense ; it is simply a plea that such things as we 
have mentioned are as much a part of evangelism as anything 
else. At least, this statement of Dr Workman’s bears 
evidence of truth : 
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“ That all life, whether culture, art, politics, amuge. 
ment, or business, must find its unity in Christ, is the 
great lesson which, more than any other, we [Methodists] 
have learned from the teaching of Newman and his 
school.” 


We have been considering two intensely religious systems, 
and beside their obvious differences it is possible that we 
have seen something that each gave, or at least could give 
to the other. Bishop Headlam, with both of them in mind, 
has stated that ‘“‘ the English Church will not be able to 
fulfil its task unless it adds the religion of emotion and 
experience to the religion of institutions and of the intel. 
lectual life.” [Preface to Brilioth.| Unfortunately the 
spiritual needs of our present case cannot be met by simpk 
addition. The heritage of Tractarianism in the most funda 
mental sense has been a weakening within the Anglican 
Church of her loyalty to the great principles of the Reforms 
tion, and in all affection it must be said that her attitude in 
Convocation sometimes affords reason for grave disquiet, 
There must be no abandonment of our Protestantism, nor 
any going behind the Reformation. More positively, le 
us say that there is a vital need to-day of evangelical religion 
suited in its presentation to the modern outlook. And ifat 
the moment there are difficulties which seem insuperable 
between the evangelical and the sacerdotalist, we may 
continue to pray that the common Lord of both may lead 
them closer to Himself that in so doing He may lead them 


closer to each other. 
H. WATKIN-JONES. 
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THE ARTIST AND HIS CRITIC. 


IN MEMORIAM K.M.W. 
OLWEN W. CAMPBELL. 


A YouNG painter was lying in an easy chair by the open 
window of his Kensington lodging, staring out at the barri- 
cade of jagged roofs and chimneys, and at the grey mist of 
london’s smoky breath lingering on this windless afternoon 
inevery yard and street. His eyes, which seemed to have 
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gathered into themselves all the life of his thin face and 
motionless body, searched restlessly for a bit of blue sky. 
“§o little colour to be had in this country,” he reflected, 
giving up the search, and then as a dim sense of physical pain 
broke in upon his consciousness ‘‘ and too little health 
out there. I daresay they kept me out too long. But I 
wouldn’t have missed the chance of seeing those last rains 
over the jungle—and of getting that one really satisfying 
picture, done at last. And all those sketches: as soon as 
I'm well I'll get on to those.” 

But still the pain persisted : he must take his mind off. 

That was not very difficult for him. Away it soared 
across the grey roofs and dull green land to hover over those 
leagues of ocean—so often crossed, so eternally unfamiliar. 
There they lay, with no trace anywhere of his passing to and 
fro; no recognisable sign to mark where his hopes had 
mounted highest, or his solitude weighed heaviest, on his 
frst adventurous voyage to his first post in the East. He 
might cross and recross again—it would be like the passing 
of a ghost. O vast impersonal ocean, great cup of anodyne 
for the pains of this too individual world ; image of Nirvana, 
the reconciling, the all dissolving! The strong spirit looks 
a but never backwards to see if its footprints are light 
or heavy. 
And after the ocean, the eternal snows. There too he had 
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wandered. Sick, faint, and labouring for breath he had looke § 
out on the great precipice of Kinchinjanga, while his mutinoy 
coolies waited 3,000 feet below, cursing the mad Englishma 
and eating the best of his stores. There was only mouldy rie §: 
when he got down to camp, and he’d been ill more or less eye 
since ; but he’d seen Kinchinjanga’s stainless flank towerin § ; 
bare for thousands upon thousands of feet; veined with 

glacier, tinted with the iridescence of its sunlit inviolabk 
snows. He had stood alone before that marvel. He had 
seen God. ; 

And God wasn’t what they thought Him—the Westen 

Christians with their greed and push—or the mystical » 
Bhuddists either in their melancholy inactivity—or the 
philosophers, who so often forget that Truth, like Faith, js 
known by its fruits. He must get on to that; must reveal 
what he knew—when he could. The thought passed rapidly 
through his mind, hurrying to mix with the crowd of it 
fellows ; but there was an aura about it ; a dumb prophet,a 
power clothed in patience. How familiar it was, always 
coming in the same form now. He reflected that it wasa 
good thing he had patience, his hopes seemed to be so often 
and so long deferred. Of course he had much to express and 
to teach: he had seen, and suffered, he had experimented 
with his spirit. He had proved how it can be made to 
triumph over the body. Miracles people had called then, 
some things that had happened to him : no miracles to him, 
Well it was abit of an achievement to have been twice givenw 
by doctors for as good as dead, and have arisen and walked- 
yes, and climbed, and explored, and taught, and painted, 
and made so many friends, and so few enemies in the working 
out of his practical schemes; and saved two boys from 
drowning, and chivied a leopard from the path of another by 
flourishing a tennis-racket, and felled a scoundrelly lascar in 
a dark lonely street with a single blow—O, heaps of adver- 
tures—and all after being given up for as good as dead, years 
ago. 
. Pain: ah, yes—again: yes, there was Pain. But he'd 
always had a strange power of dealing with that ; putting 
it outside the door of his consciousness; shutting the 
windows of his mind upon it; leaving it on the front step 
and walking out of the garden door with his spirit under the 
trees of meditation. Ah—trees !—his mind was off again. 
After the expedition on the Himalayas, that long holiday on 
the Irrawady—what trees! Not self-conscious, spick and 
span green trees dotted about like these in England, but trees 
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intheir hosts and myriads, like clouds fallen upon the earth 
—black under the rain storms and pale in the awful sun. 
And the great river, rattling its heat-bleached stones, curling 
in upon itself hissing, hurrying over the hot shallows and 
down those sparkling rapids ; rushing away from the devour- 


Ting ing sun into the shadow of cliff or forest, and there at last 
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daring to dawdle and to dream. How his canoe had leapt 
down the rapids ; and the boys, the young Burmese he loved 
and taught, and who blacked his shoes and swept his rooms 
in return—how excited they had got, nearly tipping his 
painting kit into the river—and that picture, his best. He’d 
not felt worried even then, only humorously fatalistic, and 
they'd righted the boat in time ; and there was the picture 
on the easel behind him. He didn’t need to look; he felt it 
there, with clouds such as no other man had painted—clouds 
the sole dramatis persone of his canvas, acting out a scene 
of the divine drama which he had watched in so many 
different stages, to so many different settings ; the drama he 
was beginning to understand at last ; and would yet learn 
to interpret—by painting, perhaps, or perhaps in some 
other way. In painting he had still some tricks to master : 
his technique was not good enough for his purpose ; 
some mechanical secrets still escaped him. He was going to 
take a lesson or two and have a few talks with this new man 
who was thought so much of, and who might be calling any 
day now—perhaps that very morning. So his thoughts 
ran on. 

And then came a knock at the door. Just in time the 
tall wasted form, once so powerful, was forced to its feet, as 
a stranger entered. Here, he realised at once, must be his 
critic; unmistakeably an artist—conscious power; subtle 
sensitive movements, yet masterful; and with it all a 
certain ease and condescension as of a man of the world. 
Yet again, something strangely disconcerting, lurking in the 
eyes; was it imagination ?—if so, how coldly aloof; was it 
a kind of insight ?—if so, how devastating ; of dogmatism— 
if so, how merciless. There was something scornful—ah, 
almost feline ! 

“You’ve come to criticise my pictures?” said the 
painter as he made these rapid mental notes. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

* And teach me a thing or two, I hope ? ”’ 

“ Without a doubt,” said the stranger. 

“They’re all here—all that are worth seeing,” said the 
young man modestly, looking round at the walls and easels. 
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““ [ve just been unpacking and reviewing them myself; 
this will be a private view, just for you and me.” Then jy 
added a little sadly, ‘‘ I don’t think they’ve come off, eXcept 
one or two, and I only partly know why.” 

‘* Pictures of this kind are not very likely to come off x 
your present stage,” said the stranger, staring at a smal 
water-colour sketch. 

“Oh, that’s an old thing. I’m thirty-two— it’s aboy 
time I did come off, if I’m going to.” 

The stranger moved on: “ I don’t care for these dang; 
figures—ah—‘* Camels in the Desert ’—have you seen the 
desert ? ” 

** Yes, part of the Sahara.” 
“Three million, four hundred and eighty-nine squay 









miles of blind heat and deadly silence, where every fom 
of life is an interloper. Your touch is rather gay for th 
subject.” 

** No one has ever called my work gay before. Try this: 
‘ Ferry crossing the Irrawady in a squall ’.”’ 

His visitor stood a while before it, and then said, in his 
flat and measured tones : 

** After the storm the calm.” 

** I don’t understand.” 

** There is a climax to every storm, and afterwards come 
that desolation called calm. Your storm is staged ; arrested, 
Nature is continuous and cannot be arrested. Here you lad 
the power of suggestion. That squall never drowned any: 
thing.” 

“* It did though—the real one—a whole boatload of youn 
Burmese—there were only two boys we managed to save. | 
painted the scene from memory, some time afterwards ; ani 
I suppose instinctively I stopped short of the tragedy—an 
that’s what you see.” 

“But you mustn’t stop short of the tragedy—lit 
doesn’t.” 

‘** A man can’t paint time.” 

** Oh,” said the other, and was silent. 

‘Well, I can’t! But I’ve had a try at eternity. Heres 
the main precipice of Kinchinjanga—few men have seél 
sg 

‘“‘ Eternity makes fewer demands than Time,”’ said the 
stranger; but added immediately: ‘“‘ This is a_ great 
picture.” 

“ I’m awfully glad you like it; but you’re the only one 
I’ve been told it’s far too abstract and inhuman—or hope 
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lessly symbolic—and always unintelligible. They don’t quite 
understand.” 

“They wouldn’t. You are different,” said the stranger. 

“ How ?”’ 

“You don’t apparently shrink from what most men fear 
like death itself—conceptions of the Eternal, the Un- 
individual, the One in which the many sink like rain-drops in 
the ocean.” He stood before another picture. ‘ Noon in a 
remote mountain valley.’ ‘* Why ‘ remote’? ” 

“ T think I was imagining it as somewhere very high up— 
very far off—where no man ever comes.” 

“ Not even a bee to stir the grasses ? ”’ 

“J think not. A trance, a sort of euthanasia; just 
heaven and earth gazing one on the other in perfect peace.” 

“Tt is a picture quite to my taste,” said the stranger, 
“ but most men have not such a love for peace that they care 
topaint it so undiluted. And this is ? ” 

“The rains breaking over the jungle.”” There was a long 
pause ; “‘ I think it is my best work—the only one in which 
I’ve realised what I’m after.” 

“ Those clouds ? ” 

“ They are like that in Burma.” 

“Yes,” agreed the other; ‘“‘ I know. A golden puff, a 
crimson flourish, a purple shadow—and behind a vast night 
of darkness and destruction.” 

“Ah but, these, these,”’ interrupted the painter, pointing 
eagerly to his canvas—“ significant line.” 

“IT know—I’ve not finished with you yet. Overhanging 
the darkness the dome of light, to which every curve aspires, 
from which every shadow is graded ; with which all the fury 
of wind and rain is contrasted ; out of which it all derives, 
into which it all dissolves, mere mist and nothingness at last. 
Very good. But your pictures are philosophy.”’ 

“ And why shouldn’t I paint philosophy ? ” 

““When men give up playing the game of philosophy, 
which is an intellectual game played with technical terms, 
and venture on towards a philosophy which is played with 
the soul’s last and best weapon, imagination, and expressed 
in art, then one of two things usually happens—they are 
failures, or for a long time they are thought to be.”’ 

“It doesn’t matter what they are thought to be,” exclaimed 
the young painter, “if they are really showing the way 
towards the truth.” 

“ For whose benefit ? ”’ 

“ Sooner or later the world will make the effort to under- 
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stand. But of course one can really get further with won 
than with paints; though, as you say, the form of expressigy 
must be art. My philosophy must be written as well a 
painted—and indeed, to tell you the truth,” and he hesitated, 
wrestling with a deep excitement, “‘ I am at work on a book; 
a new kind of book altogether. I’ve not got far yet—though 
I’ve thought it over for many years, but I’ve got the whole 
scheme clear before me!’ He spoke with a sudden extrg. 
ordinary enthusiasm and triumph; but the stranger, stil] 
staring at the picture before him, only said : 

“* You might have been a great painter.” 

“Oh, but I won’t give up painting ; I'll do both.” 

** Ah, you will give up painting,” reiterated the other, and 
he flashed a look at his companion’s emaciated form. 

** I don’t see why,”’ retorted the painter, a quick flush of 
anger spreading over his pale face. “ I’m equal to doing 
both, though you mayn’t believe it.” 

** You don’t look it,” said the stranger unmoved. 

The painter recovered his usual calm, and said with gentle 
earnestness: “‘ That’s only my body. We derive all ow 
power from the spirit. I’ve been lucky in some ways. I've 
had chances to test the truth of that and to gain confidence, 
which most men don’t get. I’ve paid for them, of course, 
I’ve not had the things that most men prize and find happi- 
ness in. But the experiences I’ve been through—the strange 
thoughts I’ve stumbled on in the darkest places, and dared 
to follow out and understand—the visions I’ve had—the 
steadily growing sense of a solution which has kept me up! 
I’ve taught my body to live in harmony with my mind: do 
you think it is going to prevent me, now, from conveying 
what I know to the world ? 

“Conveying it ? Of the little that you really know, you 
will find it impossible to convey more than a fragment.” 

Eagerly, obstinately he replied : ‘‘ It is not my business 
how far it is understood at present. And yet it soon would 
be—there is nothing so persuasive as the truth—the truth is 
full of consolation ; it is not what they think it.” 

** No, it is not what they think it. You have found more 
than most men; why not be satisfied with that ? There’s 
nothing wears a man out so quickly as the search for truth— 
unless it be trying to reveal it to others. You’ve not much 
strength to spare ; why seek to spend it and your little store 
of truth so freely ? ” 

“* Spend it,”’ cried the other passionately, ‘‘ and what else 
is the use of it! What else have I lived for! I’ve often been 
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alled abstract, strange, unsociable all these years—I want 
to be justified—I want to be understood—I want to be of 
use to my fellow-men, in my own way, not as hitherto, in 
theirs. I love them; I pity them—don’t you understand ? 
[think that I can give them fresh grounds of hope, dispel a 
little of the gloom, perhaps more than a little. Show them 
how strong the spirit is when it is properly used. Don’t you 
understand what that means, to them . . . to me? . 

But the other neither moved nor answered, and the silence 
that fell between the two seemed to weigh upon the young 
man so heavily that he leaned against a chair and the sweat 
ran down his temples. Then as if struggling with some pain 
not less sharp and deeper than any pain of body, he said 
slowly: “‘ If needs be I'll scrap my painting then ; but I’d 
as soon die as give up the book ! ” 

“You are dying,” said the stranger, in the same tone 
but turning suddenly towards him, ‘* And I am Death!” 

“ T knew it,”’ said the young man, and buried his face in 
his hands. ‘* But I have got the better of you twice, and 
there is so much more reason this time why you should be 
overcome.” 

“That is where your philosophy is at fault,” answered 
Death as he took the lifeless body in his arms. 


OLWEN W. CAMPBELL. 
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- 
MARY BRADFORD WHITING. ; 
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TuHaT the protagonists in the so-called “ conflict ”’ between le 


Religion and Science are not Truth and Faith, but Truth and § = Th 
Tradition, is denied by few at the present stage of the world’s f had n 
history. But it is sometimes forgotten that there were elect § stand 
spirits who drew the same distinction in the past, and thatit § much 
was that distinction which enabled them to endure griefs that § escape 
would otherwise have been insupportable. His tl 
One of the most striking facts in the story of Galileo is not b 
that neither the crass ignorance of his persecutors, nor the § wife « 
sufferings that they inflicted upon him, could shake his § day. 
allegiance to the Church in which he had been baptised and § time 
of which he remained a devout member to the end of his § to Fk 
days: he was a Pioneer in the realms of knowledge, but in § his h 
his search for fresh manifestations of the Divine he did not in th 
discard those which had already been revealed. That it was § house 
a bitter anguish to him to be forced into collision with the P 
Church is clear from his writings, and this tragedy of the soul § was | 
is bound up with the story of his daughter, the saintly Mane § cenzi 
Celeste. eldes 
Of all the heights that surround the city of Florence, none § caref 
is more beautiful than Arcetri, and to wander there on a day 
in spring, when the hillside is a billowing sea of fruit blossom 
and the bells of the distant church towers fill the air with 
music, is to be carried back 800 years and to see the form d 
the great astronomer passing between his villa of I] Gioello 
and the convent in which his daughter had her home. I 
was in the autumn of 1631 that he moved from Bellosguardo 
on the other side of Florence that he might be nearer to her, 
and it was in April, 1634, after his return from the trial held 
in Rome, that she was taken from him. A letter to his friend, 
Diodati, written on July 28, records her death : 
104 
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‘I stayed five months in Siena in the house of the 
Archbishop, after which my prison was changed to con- 
finement in my own house—that little villa a mile from 

Florence—with strict injunctions that I was not to 
| entertain friends, nor to allow the assembling of many at 

atime. Here I lived very quietly, frequently paying 
visits to the neighbouring convent, where I had two 
daughters whom I loved dearly, but the elder in par- 
ticular, who was a woman of exquisite mind, singular 
goodness and most tenderly attached to me. She had 
suffered much from ill-health and melancholy during 
my absence, which she felt to be dangerous for me, but 
had not paid much attention to herself. At length 
dysentery came on, and she died after six days’ illness, 





leaving me in deep affliction.” 


The simple words convey a world of grief, and even if we 
had no other knowledge of Marie Celeste, we should under- 
stand something of what she was to her father ; but we know 
much more of her than this, for many of her letters to him 
escaped destruction and were preserved among his papers. 
His three children, Palissena, Virginia and Vincenzio, were 
not born in wedlock, but that Maria Gamba was not his legal 
wife cast no slur upon them, according to the ideas of that 
day. Maria was a native of Padua, in which city he at one 
time studied and lectured, but she did not accompany him 
to Florence, and since his many trials and vicissitudes made 
his home an unsuitable one for young girls, he placed them 
in the convent at Arcetri, keeping the boy with him in the 
house that he took at Bellosguardo. 

Palissena, or Marie Celeste, as she was known in religion, 
was born in 1602, Virginia, or Arcangela, in 1604, and Vin- 
cenzio in 1606. Galileo was already thirty-eight when his 
eldest child was born, and he seems to have been the most 
careful of fathers, ever thinking of his children’s welfare and 
unboundedly patient when Arcangela tried him with her 
shrewish temper and Vincenzio with indolence and heedless- 
ness. That it was Marie Celeste who had his heart of hearts 
isnot surprising in view of the rare sweetness of the character 
revealed in her letters ; but though her love for him was her 
greatest joy, it was a joy never free from pain, for the Church 
was her life and she could not doubt its decrees, yet he who 
was to her the wisest and noblest of men, was constantly 
opposed to them. That the position should cause her intense 
suffering was inevitable, and it was that suffering which 
brought her to her grave at the early age of thirty-two. 
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There was little comfort for Galileo in his home, and } 
was a constant regret to her that she could do so little to hel 
him ; but the world has gained from the fact that they lived 
apart, for without her letters we should have known hardly 
anything of his family life. It is a pity that his replies ay 
lost, but this is probably due to her fears for his safety ; itis 
evident from her allusions to things that he has written to 
her that he gave her his full confidence and she must eithe 
have destroyed them herself or left directions that it should 
be done after her death. 

That her deep and sincere piety had not lessened her 
human affections is abundantly shown by her letters, for 
there is scarcely one in the whole collection of 120 in which 
she does not mention some service done for her father—a 
garment mended, a dainty cooked, or a paper copied. One 
of her favourite ways of addressing him is as her “ Devoto,” 
Each of the nuns, she says, has a painting of some special 
saint to whom she pours out her secret joys and sorrows; 
but she needs no such pictured ‘‘ Devoto,”’ for she has her 
living, loving father, who is ever ready to listen and whois 
interested in all her concerns, and her greatest pleasure was 
to be allowed to help him in some way, however small. 


** I send back the rest of the shirts [she writes in 
October, 1623] also the apron, which I have mended as 
well as I could. I likewise return the letters you sent me 
to read; they are so beautiful that my desire to see 
more of them is greatly increased. I cannot begin work- 
ing at the dinner napkins till you send the pieces to add 
on. Please bear in mind that the said pieces must be 
long, owing to the dinner napkins being a trifle short.” 

And again : : 

‘“‘ Of the preserved citron you ordered I have only 
been able to do a small quantity ; I feared the citron 
were too shrivelled for preserving, and so it has proved. 
I send two baked pears for these days of vigil, but as the 
greatest treat of all I send you a rose, which ought to 
please you extremely, seeing what a rarity it is i 
December. And with the rose you must accept its 
thorns, which represent the bitter passion of our Lori, 
while the green leaves represent the hope we may entet- 
tain that through the same sacred Passion we, having 
passed through the darkness of the short winter of this 
our mortal life, may attain to the brightness and felicity 
of an eternal Spring in Heaven, which may our gracious 
God grant us through His mercy.” 
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Nor was Galileo less interested in the events of her daily 
iife, trivial though they were in comparison with his absorbing 
gcupations. The convent was a poor one, and the nuns 
yorked early and late, often suffering great privations ; that 
heshould be willing to aid his daughters with money was only 
to be expected, but he was also ready to mend their clocks 
and glaze the open slits that served for windows. Thus she 
writes, September 10, 1630 : 


“Yesterday evening the Grand Duchess sent us a 
present of a fine stag which was most joyfully received. 
I do not think the hunters who killed it could have made 
so much noise over it as the nuns made when it was 
brought in. Now that the weather is getting colder, 
Arcangela and I, with those of the nuns whom we love 
best, have planned to sit and work together in my cell, 
which is very roomy, but the windows being very high 
and the holes in the shutters very small, it needs glazing 
in order that we may see a little better. I should like to 
send you the shutters for you to glaze them with waxed 
linen, which even if old will answer the purpose quite 
as well as if it were new. But I should like to know first 
if you have any objection to do this for me. Not that I 
doubt of your kindness, but it is a piece of work better 
fitted for a carpenter than a philosopher, so please say 
exactly what you think about it.” 


The windows were evidently attended to, for she soon 
after writes again, saying that she fears she is troublesome 
inmaking so many requests, but the cold of her cell makes it 
dificult for her to sleep : 


* I shall be quite benumbed if you do not send me a 
counterpane, for the one I am using at present is not 
mine, and the person to whom it belongs wants it 
returned. The one you gave me, as well as the woollen 
one, I have let Suora Arcangela have; she prefers 
sleeping alone, and I am quite willing that she should 
do so, but in consequence I have only a serge coverlet 
remaining, and if I wait till I have earned enough money 
to buy myself a counterpane, I shall not have enough 
put by even by next winter. So I entreat my most 
beloved Devoto, who I know well cannot bear that I 
should want for anything. It is a grief to me to be able 
to give him nothing in exchange; at least I will 
endeavour so to importune our gracious God and the 
most Holy Madonna that he may be received into 
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Paradise. This will be the best recompense I can giv, yé 

for all the kindnesses so constantly received by me,” : 
That Arcangela was a severe trial to her is shown by man tl 
passages in the letters : if a nun wished for a separate cell it Us 


had to be rented, and she writes that she has had to give up 
to her the one for which Galileo had paid thirty-six crowp; te 
and go back to the dormitory : 


W 
** Her disposition is so different to mine, being rather . 
odd and whimsical, that it is better for me to give up to 0 
her in many things in order to preserve that peace and . 
unity which accords with the exceeding love we bear 1 
each other. I do not wish for a handsome room, merely } 
for a little cabinet. Loving me as I know you do, and 
wishing above all things my happiness and comfort, you I 


will feel that to have a cell of my own would be greatly B 
conducive thereto, and also, to desire only a little peace § dispo 
and solitude is a proper and honest desire.”’ and 


The convent already owed Galileo thirty crowns, which ; 
he had lent in an emergency, but he did not allude to this, Urbs 
and immediately sent the thirty crowns for which Mari on 
Celeste had asked, so that her remorse was all the greater velie 
when after some weeks had passed she confessed that findi ot 


that the Abbess was again in great straits she had lent he ty 
twenty of them. The delay had resulted in the cell being Bre ‘ 
taken by another of the nuns, but on hearing that a bette § °° 
one was vacant at the rent of eighty crowns, he at once sent 
her the money without a word of reproach. 

Arcangela was an ever-present thorn in the flesh, but 
Vincenzio, though absent from her, caused her much sorrow 
by his idleness and his want of consideration for his father. 
Galileo gave him a good education, and did all in his power 
to start him in life, but he was wayward and selfish, and the 
allusions to him in the letters show that he was the cause of 
much pain to both his father and sister. Thus she writes on 
one occasion when Galileo had written to tell her that on the 
news of an outbreak of plague, Vincenzio had fled, leaving 
him alone : 


‘“*]T pray you not to take the knife of these crosses 
by the wrong end, so that you may not offend because 
of them. But rather take it by the haft and use it to 
cut through all the imperfections which you may dis}, 
cover in yourself, that, being thus freed from all imped | JS 
ments, you may in like manner—as with a lynx-like eye | 8° 
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you have penetrated the heavens—so penetrate the 
things of this lower world, that you may come to know 
the vanity and fallacy of all earthly things. For neither 
the love of children, nor pleasure, nor riches, can give 
us true happiness, seeing that all these are unstable, only 
in our gracious God can we find true rest. Now it seems 
to me, dearest lord and father, that your lordship is 
walking in the right path, since you take hold of every 
occasion that presents itself to shower continual benefits 
on those who only repay you with ingratitude. This is 
an action which is all the more virtuous and perfect as 
it is the more difficult. This virtue seems to me to render 

ou like to the same God, who, though we daily offend 

is Divine Majesty, still continues to grant us infinite 
benefits.” 


But neither Vincenzio’s defects, nor Arcangela’s unangelic 
disposition, made the tragedy of her life: it was her hopes 
and fears for her beloved father, her grief at his sufferings, 
her bewilderment at the clash of loyalties, that wore down 
her strength and broke her spirit. The election of Pope 
Urban in 1623 was a great satisfaction to her, for he had been 
on very friendly terms with Galileo in the past, and she 
believed that a new and brighter era was dawning. Writing 
to her father, she asks to be allowed to see the letter of con- 
gratulation that she felt sure he would have sent on the 
occasion, and his reply was evidently a shock to her : 


“From your beloved letter I see fully how little 
knowledge of the world I must possess to have thought 
as I did that you would write immediately to such a 
personage as one who is in fact the head of Christendom. 
I therefore thank you for the hint you have given me, 
and feel sure that your love for me will induce you to 
excuse my ignorance as well as many other faults which 
Ipossess. I trust that being always warned and reproved 
by you I may gain in knowledge and discretion. Since 
we are not able to see you through lingering indisposition 
we must patiently resign ourselves to the Lord’s will, 
Who permits all things for our good. I put by carefully 
the letters you write me daily, and when not engaged 
with my duties I read them over and over again; this 
is the greatest pleasure I have.” 


_ Aletter written on August 12, 1631, tells him that she has 
just heard that a villa near to the convent is vacant, and she 
is cherishing a hope that her desire to have him near her may 
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at last be fulfilled. The business was quickly settled, for ;, 
was in the autumn of that year that the move to Arcetri was 
made ; but though her joy was great, it was only too soon 
to be clouded. Urged by some of his friends not to print his 
Dialogues on the Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems, Galliley 
refused to take their advice, and the book appeared jy 
January 1632, with the result that the Pope’s coldneg 
towards his former friend was changed into wrath. Thre 
speakers take part in the Dialogues—Salviate, who is the 
mouthpiece of Galileo himself; Sagredo, an_ intelligent 
listener who can follow and discuss the points raised, and 
Simplicio, whose brain is too dull to grasp them. This last 
character, the Pope was made to believe by Galileo’s enemies, 
was a portrait of himself, and his resentment was so keen 
that he was quite ready to agree with the suggestion that the 
doctrines taught in the book were heretical and that their 
author must be called to account for them. 

Galileo was now sixty-nine, and he suffered from many 
infirmities, but though both the Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
his ambassador at the Papal Court, the Marchese Niccolini, 
did all they could on his behalf, the Pope insisted that he 
must come to Rome. That he did not understand why he 
should be thus persecuted, is clear from Niccolini’s letters to 
the Grand Duke: he believed in a progressive revelation of 
truth and knowledge, but at the same time he had neve 
swerved in his adoration of the great Maker of the Universe, 
or in his reverence for the Church. His position had not 
altered in the least degree from that which he had defined in 
a letter written to Professor Castelli of Pisa in 1613 : 


*“* It was well said by you that the Holy Scriptures 
cannot err and that the decrees therein contained are 
true and inviolable. But I should in your place have 
added that though Scripture cannot err, its expounders 
and interpreters are liable to err in many ways, and one 
error in particular would be most grave and most fre: 
quent if we always stopped short at the literal inter- 
pretation of the words. For in this wise not only many 
contradictions would be apparent, but grave heresies 
and blasphemies. It is necessary for wise expositors to 
produce the true meaning and to explain the particular 
reasons for which they have been thus worded. . . . It 
being manifest that two truths cannot be contrary to 
each other it becomes the office of wise expounders to 
labour till they find how to make those passages of Holy 
Writ concordant with the conclusions of which either 
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demonstration or the evidence of our senses have made 
us sure and certain. All interpreters may not be 
divinely inspired, and I think it would be prudent if men 
were forbidden to employ passages of Scripture for the 
purpose of sustaining what our senses or demonstrated 
proof may manifest to the contrary. I believe that the 
intention of Holy Writ was to persuade men of the truths 
necessary to salvation, such as neither Scripture nor 
other means could render credible, but only the voice of 
the Holy Spirit; but I do not think it necessary to 
believe that the same God who gave us our senses, our 
speech, our intellect, would have us put aside the use of 
these, to teach us instead such things as with their help 
we could find out for ourselves, particularly in the case 
of these Sciences of which there is not the smallest 
mention in Scripture, and above all in astronomy of 
which so little notice is taken that the names of all the 
planets are not mentioned. Surely if the intention of 
the sacred writers had been to teach the people astronomy 
they would not have passed over the subject so com- 
pletely.” 


Statements such as these scarcely seem worth making 
to-day, but to the priests and theologians of 300 years ago 
they were not only heretical, but absolutely blasphemous. 
What ! Shall the Scriptures declare that ‘“‘ God hath made 
the round world so fast that it cannot be moved,” and a mere 
man dare to affirm that it revolves round the sun? If the 
earth had been intended to move “it would have been made 
with joints and limbs, such as the animals have’’; and as for 
the planets that this deceiver pretends to have discovered, 
every sane man knows that they “ would never have been 
seen in his telescope if he had not put them there first.” 

To attempt to convince wiseacres such as these, seemed to 
Niccolini worse than useless, and in a letter dated April 9, 
1633, he writes to a friend : 


“* I have exhorted him, in order to bring the matter 
to an end as soon as possible, not to be careful to main- 
tain his doctrines, but to submit to anything they choose 
to ask, even if he does really hold and believe this 
doctrine of the earth’s motion. This advice of mine 
has afflicted him extremely. Everyone here loves him 
exceedingly.” 


The ambassador and his wife were indeed good friends to 


him, but he was now taken from their house to prison, and 
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the news could not be kept from his daughter. She writes on 
April 20: 


‘* T have just been informed of your being imprisoned 
in the Holy Office. This, though on the one hand jt 
grieves me very much, feeling sure as I do that you ar 
anxious and uneasy and perhaps without bodily comfort, 
yet on the other hand—considering that it must have 
come to this before the business could be terminated, and 
considering also the benignity with which you have 
personally been treated, and above all the righteousness 
of your cause and your innocence in this particular 
matter, I feel comforted and hope for a prosperous 
ending with the help of Almighty God, to Whom I ay 
for you without ceasing.” 


Her trust in the “ benignity ” of the authorities seemed 
to her to be fully justified when she heard that he had been 
allowed to return to the Ambassador’s house, and she writes 
cheerfully, telling him of all the little events with which she 
has forborne to trouble him while he was in such anxiety— 
she has paid the rent for the villa, she has been busy in the 
pharmacy, Arcangela has been made manager of the laundry, 
a post far more fitted to her than that of cellarer, for which 
she had asked—all can be poured out to him now that she 
has had the news of his release : 


‘“* The joy that your last dear letter brought me, and 
having to read it over and over again to the nuns, who 
made quite a jubilee on hearing its. contents, put me into 
such an excited state that at last I got a severe fit of 
headache.” 


But her joy was short-lived. Geri Boccherini, Galileo's 
neighbour at Arcetri and his intimate friend, told her at how 
dear a price the release had been bought—that her father had 
been forced to abjure his doctrine of the Earth’s motion on 
his knees, that the book was placed upon the Index, and that 
he would not be allowed to return home. The tale that he 
rose from his knees with the exclamation Eppur si muove, is 
said to be false, but the words must have been in his mind, 
if not upon his lips, and knowing what mental anguish he 
must be enduring she makes an attempt to console him, but 
does not touch upon the crux of their trouble, viz., that he 
whom they both regarded as the Vicar of God upon Earth 
should condemn what they knew to be truth : 
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rites on “‘ The news of your fresh trouble has pierced my soul 
with grief, all the more that it came on me quite un- 


expectedly. From not having had a letter from you this 


orisoned week I feared something must have happened and 
hand it importuned Signor Geri to tell me; what I hear from 
You are him of the resolution they have taken concerning you 
-omfort, and your book gives me extremest pain, not having 
ist have expected such a result. Dearest lord and father, now is 
ted, and the time for the exercise of that wisdom with which God 
UU have has endowed you. Thus you will bear these blows with 
eh that fortitude of soul which religion, your age and your 
pce profession demand.” 

by le The position was a tragic one; the Pope must be right 


and her father could not be wrong! Her only solace was to 
believe that one day their opinions would be reconciled and 
seeme| § that the Truth would be divinely made manifest. 
id. been It was with this trust that she tried to comfort her father 
> writes § When he wrote to her in deep depression from his exile in 
ich she | Siena, saying that his name had been “‘ wiped out of the book 
xiety— of the living’: he is not forgotten, she tells him, either in 
- in the | foreign countries or his own, the clouds will pass, and joy will 
undry, § once more return to him. There is something very touching 
‘which § in the little details with which she tries to cheer him—‘“‘ my 
vat she § lady mule ”’ is behaving arrogantly and will allow no one to 
mount her in her master’s absence ; there are pigeons in the 
dovecot waiting for him to come and eat them; beans in 
1e, and § the garden are waiting for him to gather them, and the tower 
s, who § from which he made his observations is lamenting his long 
ne into F absence. That her loving words were not without effect is 
fit of F shown by the fact that he began to take an interest in every- 
day affairs again: he buys cheap flax and thread for the 
nuns’ needlework, he sends cream cheeses for their frugal 


ry table and partridges for some who were ill in the infirmary. 
had : It was in December 1633 that permission was at last 
oi given for his return, but a permission hedged about with the 
i that most humiliating conditions : he was not to enter Florence, 
‘ab he he was not to entertain more than one or two friends at a 
one. ia time at his villa, nor might he speak to them of his pernicious 
ee. d doctrines. But the one thing that he could not have borne 
sh he @ 2° spared him, for no embargo was put upon his visits to his 
n. but daughter; the joy of once more being with her compensated 
‘at le for much, and if only she had lived there would have been 
Barth § MS bright spot in his dark sky. That she passed away the 


next year is scarcely to be wondered at; grief on his behalf, 
as he wrote to Diodati, had undermined her health and the 
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perpetual mental conflict in which she knew no respite, 
prevented any hope of recovery. That he should quickly 
follow her to the grave, was his conviction : his eyesight was 
failing and his physical infirmities were almost unendurable, 
yet in spite of every obstacle and at the risk of further 
persecutions, his brain, he says, “‘ goes grinding on.” 

It was in 1638 that Milton visited him, and the sight of 
his sufferings roused the fiery indignation to which he gives 
vent in his Areopagitica, for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing: 


“I could recount what I have heard and seen in 
other countries, where this kind of Inquisition tyran- 
nises, where I have sat among their learned men—for 
that honour I had—and been counted happy to have 
been born in such a place of Philosophic Freedom, 
as they supposed England was, while themselves did 
nothing but bemoan the servile condition in which 
learning amongst them was brought; that this was it 
that had damped the glory of Italian wits, that nothing 
had been written there these many years now but 
flattery and fustian. There it was that I found and 
visited the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the 
Inquisition for thinking in Astronomy other than the 
Franciscans and Dominicans thought.” 


The letter written to the Cardinal Barbarini in February 
1638 by the Inquisitor in Florence, even at this distance of 
time rouses an indignation as fierce as was that of Milton. 
Galileo had asked whether, in view of his state of health, he 
might be allowed to go to his son’s house in the Costa San 
Giorgio; since the death of Marie Celeste, Vincenzio had 
been most dutiful in his attention to him, his little grandson 
was the joy of his heart, while the difficulty of getting 
medical help at Arcetri made an added reason for removal to 
the city. The Inquisitor paid him a visit, and writes : 


“‘In order to fulfil more entirely the commands of 
His Holiness, I went when I was not expected, accom- 
panied by a foreign physician who was in my confidence, 
so as to observe Galileo’s way of living at Arcetri, feeling 
persuaded that I should then be able to judge, not so 
much of the kind of complaints he may have as of his 
present studies and of those who frequent his house, 
with whose aid he might hold gatherings in Florence 
and discourses wherein to disseminate his condemned 
opinions concerning the earth. I found him totally 
blind, and though he himself hopes for a recovery, his 
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physician considers that his age renders the disease 


incurable. Besides the blindness he suffers terribly 


from hernia, has continual pains all over his body and 
suffers from such a degree of sleeplessness that he never 
sleeps a whole hour together in the twenty-four. More- 
over, he is so prostrate that he looks more like a corpse 
than a living person. His villa is so distant from the 
city and so inconveniently situated that the attendance 
of a physician is a difficulty and an expense to him. 
Blindness has put an end to his studies, though he has 
himself read to now and then; people do not visit him 
as much as formerly, for since his health has been so 
broken he does nothing as a rule but complain and tell 
his symptoms. I think, therefore, that if His Holiness 
were to show his infinite pity by giving him permission 
to go to Florence there would be no reason to fear the 
assembling of a great concourse of people at his house. 
And if there were any such fear he is so prostrate that a 
good admonition would be quite sufficient to keep him 
within bounds.” 


The favour was granted, and a letter written on March 10 


says that the news has been taken to him : 


‘““I have ordered him not to go out into the city 
under pain of imprisonment and excommunication, and 
have forbidden him to discourse with anyone on his 
condemned opinion of the Earth’s motion. He is now 
seventy-four, and brought so low by his blindness and 
other complaints that we may easily believe his promise 
not to transgress this command. Moreover, his house 
is in a most out-of-the-way place, far away from any 
habitation, so that it can scarcely be called in the city. 
Besides this, he has a son, a civil, honest man, who is 
constantly with him and whom I have admonished not 
to admit any suspected person to visit his father and to 
see that those admitted do not stop too long. I feel 
certain that the son will take heed that nothing is done 
to induce a revocation of His Holiness’ permission, for 
it is to his interest that his father shall live as long as 
possible since the Grand Duke’s pension of a thousand 
crowns ceases on his death. Notwithstanding, I shall 
watch narrowly to see that His Holiness’ commands are 
carried out. He has entreated me to forward his request 
for permission to be carried to hear Mass ai a little 
church distant twenty paces from his house ; this I do 
accordingly.” 
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That a man so persecuted in the name of religion should 
still cling to his faith seems almost incredible, but there is no 
doubting Galileo’s absolute sincerity. As he states in a letter 
written in February, 1636 : 


“I have two sources of perpetual comfort : first, 
that in my writings cannot be found the faintest shadow 
of irreverence towards Holy Church ; second, the testi. 
mony of my own conscience, which I myself know 
thoroughly, besides God in Heaven. God knoweth that 
in this cause for which I suffer, though many men might 
have spoken more learnedly, none—not even the ancient 
Fathers—have spoken with more piety, or with greater 
zeal for Holy Church than I.” 


What made this position possible for him, was his recog. 
nition of the fact that the Ecclesiastics were not acting from 
motives of mere arbitrary cruelty, but from a genuine desire 
to uphold what they believed to be the truth of Scripture; 
and his belief that in God’s good time their eyes would be 
opened to see their mistake. 

That time, he did not live to see ; taken back to Arcetri, 
he begged that the parish priest might be allowed to visit 
him, and this “‘ His Holiness, in his great kindness,”’ did not 
refuse ; but when the end came in January 1642, his dying 
request that he might be buried in the church of S. Croce 
was met by the reply that such a favour could not be granted 
to “a pernicious heretic,” and his grave was therefore made 
at the end of the corridor leading to the Sacristy. Yet that 
reconciliation for which Marie Celeste had prayed and 
agonised, that revelation for which he had confidently looked, 
did eventually come to pass; his books were taken off the 
Index in 1735, and two years later a monument was erected 
to him in the nave of the church, the coffin containing his 
bones being placed beneath it. There are those who have 
blamed Galileo for submitting to authority and so losing 4 
martyr’s crown; there are others who accuse him of being 
still subject to a blind superstition in his persistent allegiance 
to the Church of Rome ; but we, surely, who look back upon 
the story after the lapse of 300 years, can see both in him and 
his daughter, no unworthy time-servers, no trimmers between 
conflicting opinions, but souls pure, honest and devout, 
whose tragic fate it was to recognise truths for which the 
world was not ready. 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AS A CURE-ALL. 


M. H. CARRE, M.A. 
I. 


PsycHoLocy, whether in matters of personal happiness or in 
the conduct of public affairs, has attained an influence more 
eogent than all other forms of exhortation. As a guide to 
conduct it has supplanted the position formerly occupied by 
sermons or by the rhetoric of literary prophets. Its teaching 
is eagerly sought on all hands, less out of scientific interest 
than for the sake of direction in moral issues. Manuals on 
the development of character by distinguished psychologists 
and their less distinguished followers continue to multiply 
and to reach ever-widening circles. Mental physicians and 
even academic writers assume increasing authority in affairs. 
“We might say that the most important feature of the new 
psychology is its practical character and its immediate 
bearing on the problems of life.”” Such is a typical utterance. 
The new psychology gives counsel in every sphere : in family 
relations ; in the upbringing of children; in professional 
duties ; in all the preoccupations and passions of experience. 
Men seek to learn from psychology how to be happy, sensible 
and good. 

The prestige of this school of moralists is firmly rooted. 
Its reputation is derived from several sanctions. There is 
very general belief in its practical value; and this belief is 
drawn principally from the studies and practice of the 
alienists. These doctors first succeeded in working miracles 
with the insane and the neurotic; by employing the same 
technique, they were everywhere credited with achieving 
wonders with perversities of character and moral troubles, 
before which other systems, counsels of duty, addresses to 
the will, or theological appeal, have been found ineffective. 
There is indeed a mass of evidence, open to everyone’s 
inspection, and a still greater mass of general belief generated 
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by this evidence, to show that such methods have often 
triumphantly succeeded when the older methods, based on 
ideas of immediate responsibility, have failed. What psycho. 
logists have to say on the management of our lives is very 
naturally regarded as important, and there is a nice attraction 
about systems which offer cures for moral ills. Further, the 
authorities are themselves inevitably led, in the course of 
shaping the theories upon which they base their treatment, 
to offer criticisms upon accepted standards and to recommend 
new codes. 

But part of the attraction of the new primers of conduet 
springs, for educated minds, from a theoretical sentiment 
with which they are familiar in other fields of nature, and 
which is very naturally and gratefully adopted in the realm 
of human behaviour. The appeal of psychology over other 
forms of guidance is due in part to its claim to be scientific, 
Physical nature has been directed to the ends of man, to 
establish in a thousand fields the material luxuries of 
civilisation, by the discovery of determinate connections 
amid the casual welter of events. Where we find order, s9 
that from the presence of one set of events we can calculate 
the presence of another, we can exercise control. It is only 
in relation to such order that we can plan with confidence, 
The order of physics and chemistry has become the instm- 
ment of our purposes precisely because it is, in its sequences 
and arrangement, indifferent to these purposes; for in 9 
far as it exhibits discontinuity and caprice, we cease to be 
able to control it. Where we are unable to detect laws in 
any realm of nature, we are, in relation to it, at the level of 
animism: we may be respectful towards it, but we cannot 
use it. The same principle has been brought to bear with 
marvellous results upon the control of the body. We have 
long ceased to abjure our diseases with incantations and 
witchcraft. It is only in the realm of the mind that super 
stition lingers. To conceive of human action as the expression 
of laws is felt to be the best approach to its management. 
In so far as psychology can discover uniform operations 
common to minds as such, so far we can, if we will, direct 
them and not they us. If we wish, we can obtain immunity 
from many habits and diseases of mind which still ravage us; 
we can, it is thought, banish many unnecessary fears and 
corroding worries; we may be able deliberately to create 
new levels of mental efficiency or artistic power. The laws 
of emotion, of learning, of the interaction of desires, provide 
us with the tools with which we can build the structure of our 
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lives. Thus psychology has been found, as one popular guide 
uts it, “‘ as practically useful as a telephone or a motor in 
conducting the affairs of life.” 

Professor McDougall has pressingly advocated the moral 
necessity for such studies upon political grounds. The main 
agent for producing the chaos in which the world finds itself 
is physical science. Every increase in physical science only 
adds to our dangers. It is only in the science of life and mind 
that salvation can be found. All our social organisation, our 
law, our politics, call for a basis of sound psychology. 
Socialistic proposals must be tested by reference to the laws 
of human nature. Economics is primarily a psychological 
science, and the extraordinary and dangerous confusions 
which it exhibits are due to an almost total neglect by 
economic writers of the laws of desire: and international 
relations rest upon the understanding of the psychology of 
nationalism. If we had given adequate study to these 
questions, we might have avoided our present difficulties in 
China or India.* 


It is not the lofty expectations which are connected 
with psychology which I desire to discuss. It is the 
confident belief that these expectations have already been 
realised. For it is often asserted that principles have been 
discovered which serve as a solid basis for practice. We may 
agree with Mr Gerald Heard when he says : 


‘* Certainly now psychology is the mode, as once was 
religion, then politics, and, until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, economics. . . . Myriads already look 
to it as a gospel—a power which may really set them 
free and keep them happy, a reality behind the shams of 
church and state and counting-house.”’ # 


That an unprejudiced scrutiny of underlying motives 
constitutes the most effective method of solving emotional 
problems is assuredly no new idea, and a cool estimation of 
the impulses of men characterises the literature of any 
civilised period. Recent popular psychology has widely 
encouraged the civilised temper and introduced it to those 
who had never heard of Montaigne, Amiel or Proust. 
Rumours of cures, conversions, and wonderful scientific dis- 
coveries are more powerful agents than education. 

Great expectations, then, for the enlightenment of indi- 


1 Professor W. McDougall, World Chaos. 
2 The Ascent of Humanity, p. 256. 
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viduals and society are centred round psychology, and it js 
believed on all hands that these expectations are well on the 
path to fulfilment. Freed from the vain learning of the 
schools, from metaphysical disputes revolving round the ana. 
lysis of knowledge, psychology issues forth and is gratefully 
received—a science of human motives. And as the sciences 
of inanimate nature have provided men with the means by 
which they have been able to direct the materials and forces 
of the earth to achieve the immense machinery of moder 
cities, so still more extraordinary possibilities are opened out 
by the prospect of scientific control of human energies. Some 
enthusiastic believers in the potency of their instrument are 
already advocating the elevation of psychologists to important 
positions in the State. 


II. 


It is hard to agree that psychology is yet “as practically 
useful as a motor or a telephone.”’ The theories upon which 
applications to practice are recommended are in a very 
different condition from the sciences which have produced 
telephones and motors. A science means in any field the 
discovery of principles of uniformity, a determined order. 
But the principles offered us in psychology are perplexingly 
various. We are presented with a round dozen of sciences 
of human nature, in each of which we are confidently 
recommended to put our trust, and though some harmony 
is feasible, there remain radical antagonisms. Thus there 
is Purposive Psychology, which has immense practical in- 
fluence in England ; there is Association Psychology ; there 
is Structural Psychology; there is Gestalt, or Shape, 
Psychology ; there is Behaviourism; there is Reaction 
Psychology ; there is Dynamic Psychology ; and there is 
the school which advocates the principle of Noegenesis. 
And looking beyond, we see a number of schools raised upon 
foundations of pathological psychology—the systems, for 
example, of Freud, Jung and Adler, each of which is sup- 
ported on different principles. And there are numerous 
writers on psycho-analysis who take up, on vital points, 
positions independent of the masters. 

A singular embarrassment in this science, in its pursuit 
of accurate information concerning mental events, attaches 
to the question of method ; for there is a great deal of dispute 
over the proper technique to be employed in the study of the 
mind. Most schools rely on a combination of instrospection 
and observation of behaviour, introducing precision into 
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both methods by experimental conditions. But it is fre- 
tly pointed out that the very artificiality of the experi- 
mental conditions distorts the process to be observed ; and 
this is peculiarly so in the most important and interesting 
ses, such as emotions, desires and acts of will. For 
toinduce these experimentally is to induce something which 
isnot genuinely experienced. 
And the difficulty does not only lie with the artificiality 
of the conditions. It lies also in the interpretation of the 
onse; in the attempt to isolate the point to be investi- 
d from other tendencies in the individual. It is 
extremely hard to do this, for the individual acts as a whole ; 
and the psychologist is prone in his experiments to simplify 
the account. It is not, further, easy to describe these 
dusive experiences in adequate language. And again, 
theories assumed or accepted by the subject distort the facts. 
The following is a typical utterance about introspection : 
“We all of us introspect to the advantage of our pet theories, 
and it is a rash man who will claim that what he finds in his 
psyche will be duplicated in others.” + 
A science which is to be fruitfully applied must be based 
on principles of connection and upon tested data which form 
the units connected. Clearly in psychology there is no 
agreement that either of these essentials has been found. 
As primordial data we are variously offered sensations, 
reflexes, instincts, shapes, selves, experiences, infantile wishes ; 
as connecting principles, association by contiguity, condi- 
tioning, qualitative combination, attitudes, tensions, repres- 
sions. In 1892 William James wrote : 


“It is indeed strange to hear people talk trium- 
phantly of ‘ the New Psychology ’ and write ‘ Histories 
of Psychology,’ when into the real elements and forces 
which the word covers not the first glimpse of clear 
insight exists. A string of raw facts; a little gossip 
and wrangle about opinions ; a little classification and 
generalisation on the mere descriptive level; a strong 
prejudice that we have states of mind, and that our 
brain conditions them : but not a single law in the sense 
in which physics shows us law, not a single proposition 
from which any consequence can be casually denounced. 
We don’t even know the terms between which the 
elementary laws would obtain if we had them. This is 
no science, it is only the hope of a science.” ? 


1 J. T. MacCurdy, The Psychology of Emotion, p. 59. 
® Teat Book of Psychology, p. 468. 
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In 1981 we have Professor R. S. Woodworth, in his 
Contemporary Schools of Psychology, echoing the same senti. 
ments. ‘“ Existential psychology at the present time js 
rather an ideal or a programme for investigation, than any. 
thing like a rounded body of knowledge.” ! Of Behavioup 
ism: “ It is a programme rather than a system, and a hope 
rather than a programme.” ? And of Freud : 


‘* If my personal opinion of Freud’s psychology wer 
sought, I should have to say that I cannot believe his 
system to be true in any absolute sense, or even to rank 
with the great scientific theories which co-ordinate 
existing knowledge and serve as guides for further 
discovery.” ® 


But it is fair to add with Professor Woodworth that a 
survey of schools is a very different matter from a survey of 
the present state of psychology. Most investigations of 
mental processes are prudently eclectic. But eclecticism js 
not science. 

And we may conclude with a broadside from the most 
influential of English psychologists : 


“It [psychology] remains a chaos of dogmas and 
opinions diametrically opposed ; a jangle of discordant 


schools and sects; a field exploited by quacks and 
charlatans of every sort, preying upon the ignorance of 
a deeply interested public, which knows not which way 
to turn for authoritative guidance.” 4 


If the experts express themselves in this manner, the 
interested amateur may be well content to assume that on 
important issues of human conduct assured scientific con 
clusions are still undecided. 

In referring to these conflicts of opinion and to these 
radical difficulties, which are sufficiently known to every 
student of the subject, we have no intention of disparaging 
the investigations into mental life described in text-books 
and journals. Amateur criticism of technical research may 
be safely ignored by educated men. And undoubtedly con- 
clusions, drawn from accurate observations of the mind, of 
extraordinary practical interest are being offered us by 
psychologists. What we wish to demur from is the con 


1 Op. cit., p. 42. 

2 Op. cit., p. 97. 

3 Op. cit., p. 171. 

* Professor W. McDougall, World Chaos, p. 67. 
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tention, frequently made in the manuals of advice, that we 
have in psychology a body of principles comparable with 
those of other sciences ; that these principles form a solid 
foundation for practice; and that the basis of a positive 
ychology has been laid in accordance with which the 
ractical reform of society and culture becomes possible. 
We have no desire to criticise the doctrines of distinguished 
guthorities in detail, nor do we wish to dispute the remark- 
able advance which they show over previous psychological 
theories ; an advance patent to anyone who peruses a text- 
book of psychology published before 1908. 

These theories are still tentative. A cautious accept- 
ance of the psychological systems on which modern moralists 
take their stand is essential. Assuredly, we do not invite, as 
a consequence of such open-mindedness, a lofty scepticism 
about’ the whole business. Physicists disagree, and so do 
physiologists and biologists. So far from implying the futility 
of this investigation or the incompetence of its professors, the 
variety of conclusions in psychology points rather in the 
opposite direction. They suggest the extraordinary difficulty, 
complexity and progressiveness of the subject. 


III. 


In spite, however, of declarations often found in the 
manuals that psychology has proved conclusively some 
theory of human action, there is little science of psychology 
that can be applied with assurance to conduct. Neither 
is there any consistent moral doctrine to be obtained from 
these authorities. The manuals invite too large a confidence 
when they offer their advice in the name of modern psycho- 
logy. For there is no such advice. No agreement on moral 
issues exists among psychologists as a body, any more than 
there exists concurrence on points of scientific theory. This 
diversity of judgment may be amply illustrated from a 
perusal of a dozen of our guides upon such questions as the 
relation between the sexes, upon business ethics, or upon the 
= of happiness. One general issue may be touched on 
ere. 

It is frequently supposed that psychology is critical of 
tradition. It is deemed to advocate that experimental spirit 
in personal relations which is pictured in the works of our 
more venturesome novelists; who, indeed, often support 
their attack on conventional ideas by referring to its 
authority. And certainly some psychologists offer radical 
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criticisms of current standards. But others, and the mog 
eminent among them, are firm upholders of accepted code 
Professor McDougall disdains the gospel of free morals, }; 
spurns the creed of self-expression, he approves the apo. 
phthegm that repression is civilisation. Men of all ages ay 
pretty well agreed, he finds, as to the standards of good ang 
bad. They are enshrined in the moral tradition. The ruly 
of society should be reverenced ; they are the sources of 
character. And where people break loose from the restraip. 
ing influences of established practice, corruption and cringe 
set in. 

Such sentiments are interesting in view of the fact that 
from the same psychological basis recommendations of g 
very different nature are drawn by other writers. For the 
system which is frequently relied upon in moral advice js 
that which expounds the theory of human instincts and they 
development. And this system is the work of Professo 
McDougall himself. The drive of human motives is tok 
traced to the activity of impulses inherited from pre-huma 
ancestry. It is precisely upon this system (whether it js 
scientifically made out is for the moment irrelevant) that 
proposals advocating extreme freedom have been grounded, 
The parents’ and the teachers’ part must be a policy of 
** hands off.” 


“If a free outlet is afforded in the child’s life for all 
the energy connected with instinctive tendencies, thi 
energy will manifest itself on the highest level, in a wa 
that is satisfactory socially, as well as giving free vent 
for the child’s innate capacities.” 2 


As a policy for households this judgment is, perhaps, 
sanguine. It would call for considerable accommodation, a 
any rate, from the moral tradition. But our business is no 
to suggest criticism but to point out the presence of many 
voices on these questions. And some writers whose views a 
the foundations of human nature agree closely with Pm 
fessor McDougall’s disagree strikingly on the point that th 
moral tradition ought to occupy in conduct. An authority 
on the emotions of normal people observes that the normd 
people’s behaviour is not dependent in any way upon whi 
their neighbours are doing or want. A person’s no 
conduct is determined by his mental and physical structure; 
it is irrelevant that society often finds such conduct “ dit 


1 See his Character and the Conduct of Life. 
2 Alice Raven, Motive Forces of the Mind. 
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tingly abnormal.” 1 In plainer terms, natural desire is 
right. Compare, too, on the place of repression the views 
of psycho-analytic authorities with Professor McDougall’s 
gpinions. There are grave disadvantages, according to one 
such statement,” attendant upon the successful repression 
even of undoubtedly harmful and anti-social tendencies. 
And psychology has shown the content of the repressed 
thoughts and tendencies to be either sexual or aggressive in 
character. Such proclivities, according to ordinary precepts 
and discipline, must be repressed. But we are warned that 
the man who has his repressed tendencies thoroughly under 
control will suffer from serious limitations of character. It 
is necessary to add that these counsels are the outcome of 
the theory of motivation according to Freud rather than 
according to Professor McDougall. 

These are challenging opinions. But for the most part, 
itmust be confessed, popular psychological ethics offer little 
that is distinctive in the way of moral insight. There is 
delicate sympathy with the irrational impulse, the confused 
anxieties and the divided emotions that assail human beings ; 
though the interpretation of these, the causes assigned to 
them strike the uninitiated reader as extremely far-fetched. 
There is an abundance of interesting generalisations about 
the ways of men, resembling those to be found (more directly 
expressed) in the literature of fiction or essay-writing. But 
a great proportion of the counsel proceeds on a very decent 
level. It is unwise to be pig-headed or too retiring; one 
ought to assert oneself in some situations and not in others ; 
society ought to reverence the prophet as well as the priest ; 
andsoon. The distinctive feature of these meritorious and 
amiable passages is that such nursery precepts are implicated 
with doctrines of the Unconscious and repressions and 
instincts. But common-sense, or vulgar morality, does not 
depend so closely upon these ideas as the writers would have 
us believe. 

New psychologists are fond of tracing the origins of move- 
ments with which they do not sympathise to mental 
mechanisms of a primitive order. The French and Russian 
revolutions are due to mob-hysteria, “‘a second-rate 
mechanism, whereby a single controlling idea swept upwards 
with devastating effects—the idea of taking from the haves 
to give to the have-nots.” Bolshevism is a community dis- 
integrated because it insists on remaking every experiment 


1 Marston, Emotions of Normal People, p. 890. 
® Fligel, British Journal of Psychology, Vol. VIII., pp. 480, 481. 
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that history has already recorded.1 But doubtless this wy 
written before the Five-Year Plan. 

The standards of these doctors often display an interes. 
ing sensitivity to the prevailing current of their society, 
Thus, one psychologist who teaches that men ought, in fact 
to adjust themselves to the general opinions and tastes of 
their day, points out that it is an error to imagine that even 
the most original minds have not sought the approval of 
democracy. ‘Shakespeare, if we may judge from th 
historical records of his career, was an up-to-date successfyl 
citizen.” And business prosperity offers the most tangible 
rewards for ability and, we may presume, for contemporary 
virtue. 

On critical questions we find, if we consult a numbe 
of these authorities, opinions as varied as those of persons 
whose judgments are not in any way dependent upo 
scientific studies. And the moral criteria are largely derived 
from the same sources; from various social and religious 
traditions and from personal discriminations. Even for the 
source of progressive and radical opinions in morals we may 
have to look elsewhere. They are part of a wider stream of 
reaction from Victorian attitudes, a reflection of the social 
independence of women, the offspring of theological dis 
illusionment. Naturally, as a man, a psychologist has 
much opportunity of gaining insight into the nature of good 
and evil as anyone else who preserves the freshness of his 
intuitions. Indeed he obviously has more opportunity than 
most men. But the processes by which he sets his patients 
free to discriminate for themselves do not supply the pri- 
ciples upon which moral insight rests. 


IV. 


In fact the principles assumed in the process of psycho 
logical investigation may be, if carried over to the moral life 
of normal individuals, antagonistic to it. The pronounce 


ments of psychologists often suggest more fundamental con f° 


tradictions than those to which attention has so far been 
drawn. What is capitally implied in ordinary beliefs and 
practice is often ruled out by the psychological theory 
insisted upon by the moralist. The implications of ordinary 
beliefs and practice include such notions as the autonomy 
of moral perceptions, responsibility and the capacity for 


1 Crichton-Miller, The New Psychology and the Preacher, pp. 206-201. 
2 Professor E, S. Robinson, Practical Psychology, p. 482. 
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intelligent direction of purpose. When these are “ explained 
away ” moral approval and disapproval become irrelevant. 

And analysis of these conceptions by psychologists un- 
doubtedly tends to “ explain them away.” We have seen 
where the leading school of practical psychologists places the 
drive of human motivation. 


“The instinctive impulses determine the ends of all 
activities and supply the driving power by which all 
mental activities are sustained; and all the complex 
intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed 
mind is but a means towards these ends.” # 


The idea that any course of action is the right one to 
pursue can find no place as a motive if this theory is to be 
taken literally. And in their ethical moments the psycho- 
logists abandon it readily. Nevertheless they present us with 
malyses of moral notions which serve to account for it on a 
natural basis. Thus it is shown, by an interesting description 
ofthe evolution of moral ideas in communities or individuals, 
that such notions are ultimately derived from the attitudes 
of approval and disapproval of society ; the moral self is the 
self sanctioned by some group. And the ultimate sanction 
is, in turn, the integrity or harmony of the group or person. 
Such views, important as they are, hardly justify moral 
development. For the usual belief is that what makes any 
attitude moral is not any sentiment adopted by anyone, but 
the rightness of the sentiment. 

There is general agreement to describe, in one form or 
another, reason as the slave of the passions. 


“* The intellect with all its distinguishable functions, 
such as memory, recognition, discrimination, associa- 
tion, judgment and reasoning, is their servant, finding 
the way to the goals which they prescribe.” # 


The psycho-analytic writers (in their scientific moods) 
assert this position in its extreme form. The reasons for our 
dutiful purposes which we present to ourselves are in reality 
ielevant. They serve but to disguise the emotions which 
penely prompt us. And these are of natural causation. 

us, I resent the opinions of certain psychologists on the 
een, as I fondly imagine, that I think them to be wrong. 

reality, I think them wrong because I resent them. And 
my resentment is due to a concurrence of instinctive 


1 McDougall, Social Psychology, p. 44. 
2 McDougall, Character and the Conduct of Life, p. 12. 
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tendencies and my environment. That we can create oy 
purposes by insight and reflection is an illusion. Qy 
important school, that of Jung, saves our worthier impulse 
by recourse to incomprehensibility. They have their origi 
in that element in the Unconscious which is distinguish 
as the Superconscious. Kovdels oidev €€ drov darn. But not 
to be aware of what we are about in our purposes is not 
morality as ordinarily conceived. 

It may be hazarded that psychology is much mor 
successful in explaining men’s errors than in accounting fo 
what they do rightly. For errors frequently arise from 
psychological causes ; but rightness does not seem to bea 
causal matter. 

Theories of unconscious motivation, of instinctive streams, 
naturalistic accounts of ideas of good, conflict with the 
assumptions which appear to be necessary to moral purpose, 
And finally these writers readily adopt, in the course of ther 
moral teaching, criteria which expose them to a broad r 
of historical criticisms. They risk biological interpretation 
right conduct. A man must be “ adapted to his environ 
ment,’ adjusted to society and to the Infinite ; his ain 
should be ‘“‘ the biological urge towards completeness” @ 
** fulfilment of tendency.”” Common standards set before 
are self-expression, self-regard, harmony of impulses, anda 
surprising ideal known as “the Herd.” And there is a 
engaging acceptance of hedonism. But to adopt any of thes 
criteria without careful safeguards is to ignore the history 
reflection on these subjects. 

It is an easy game to find evidences of dogmatism i 
elementary expositions ; or of inconsistencies in a field 9 
protean as psychological casuistry. The value of a know 
ledge of psychology to the theory and practice of conducts 
indisputable. But the nature of its authority is ofta 
misinterpreted. For clearer insight into the purposive life 
of human nature we have to turn to the despised ethical 
philosophers ; and for practical guidance to very different 
authorities. 






MEYRICK H. CARRE. 
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THE HEADQUARTERS OF REALITY. 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


Reality. Real. What do these words mean? The problem 
ofreality is the central problem in philosophy. The central 
roblem ; and also the initial problem and the final problem. 
ew philosophers face it directly and for its own sake. Yet 
there is a solution of it implicit in every philosophical system ; 
and also (since we are all philosophers with or without the 
consent of our consciousness) in every individual attitude 
towards life. 

The New English Dictionary defines the real in terms of 
the actual ; and the actual in terms of the real. This is not 
very helpful. And in one respect at least it is misleading. 
There seems to be gradation in reality. There is none in 
actuality. On this point the trend of linguistic usage is, I 
think, decisive. We can say that one thing is more real than 
another. We cannot say that it is more actual. There are 
many epithets, such as higher, lower, deeper, innermost, 
intrinsic, supreme, ultimate, which make sense when applied 
to “reality,”> but would make nonsense if applied to 
“actuality.”’ The actual is that to the existence or happening 
of which the normal sense-perception of the normal man bears 
witness, or could if necessary be made to bear witness.1_ The 
range and penetrative power of normal sense-perception can, 
of course, be extended indefinitely by appropriate instru- 
ments; and the range of the actual can a carried beyond 
the limits of sense-perception, even when so extended, by 
mathematical reasoning from sense-data. 


1 Ido not forget that the word “ actual” has other meanings than 
this. It is sometimes opposed to the potential, sometimes to the ideal ; and 
in neither of these cases is perceptibility through the senses of the essence 
of actuality. But (1) these meanings are irrelevant to the question which 
how confronts us—the question as to the relation between the actual and 
the real ; and (2) it is worthy of note that in these, as in all other uses of 
the word, the idea of limitation and finality is an essential feature. 


Vou, XXXI. No. 1. 129 5 
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But though the range of sense-perception, and therefor 
of the actual, can be indefinitely extended, it has limits of jt, 
own which can never be passed. The range of the real ha, 
never been determined. What are the criteria of reality) 
This is a question which neither science nor philosophy hy 
finally answered. The late Francis Bradley devoted a whok 
volume! to the discussion of the problem.  Professo 
Alexander, in his Space, Time and Deity, dismisses it incident. 
ally, by identifying reality with existence, and by adding (jp 
another passage) that “‘ there are no degrees in truth and sil 
less in reality.”’ In the earlier part of his book Bradley 
regards appearance and reality as mutually exclusive alte. 
natives. In the latter part he contends that there is gradation 
in reality, and thinks of the world as a hierarchy of realy 
leading up to “‘ the Absolute,”’ which alone is ultimately real, 
For Professor Alexander the objects of sense-perception ar 
all intrinsically real. Yet he uses qualifying phrases, sucha 
*‘an ultimate reality,” ‘“* perfectly and absolutely real,’ 
“‘relatively real,” “primary reality,” “fuller reality,’ 
** realities of a lower order,” “‘ the ultimate nature of reality,” 
which are meaningless if they do not imply gradation. 

When doctors disagree with themselves as well as with 





one another, who shall decide ? I have said that each oft 
has his own solution of the problem ; and each of us, ifhe 
would become aware of his own solution with a view to 
critically examining it and determining its worth, must think 
the matter out for himself. 

This is what I, for one, propose to do. I will begin by 
assuming that linguistic usage, in which “ the soul of the 
world ’’ records its inner, if not its innermost, experienc, 
cannot be disregarded. I learn from linguistic usage that 
there are different kinds of reality. Intrinsic reality i 
different in kind from phenomenal reality. Self-existent 
reality is different in kind from dependent reality. The 
reality of supernormal things and happenings (however wel 
attested these may be) is different from the reality of normal 
things and happenings. The reality of the self which is the 
object of normal self-consciousness is different in kind from 
the self which is the object of mystical experience and vision. 
And the different kinds of reality translate themselves, 1 
some cases at least, into different levels of reality. Once we 
have freed ourselves from bondage to the crude dualism d 
the real and the non-existent, the idea of gradation in reality 
seems to force itself upon us. And we are the more ready t0 


1 Appearance and Reality. 
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welcome it because, as our usage of the words “ real”’ and 
“reality ’? testifies, we have always secretly entertained it. 
We cannot but feel, for example, even if we have never 
meditated on the problem of reality, that the happiness which 
rewards self-sacrifice and service to others is more real than 
the happiness which rewards the acquisition of wealth ; that 
the energy of unselfish devotion is more real than the energy 
of selfish desire ; that the beauty of a landscape or a flower 
is more real than the constituent forms and colours; that 
the joy of reciprocated love is more real than the pleasure of 
reciprocated lust. 

And so I am led to conclude that reality and its contrary, 
by whatever name we are to call it, are not mutually exclusive 
alternatives, but correlated opposites, antithetical poles of a 
rocess which is commensurate with the whole diameter of 
being. What name (or names) am I to give to the positive 
pole of that process ? Am I to call it intrinsic reality ? Or 
ultimate reality ? Or am I to say that intrinsic reality has a 
wide range, and that ultimate reality is its last term, its ideal 

oal ? 

' Let us begin with intrinsic reality. Is there anything 
which is intrinsically real, real in itself, real in its own right. 
No doubt there is. But is there anything which I can know 
to be intrinsically real, anything of the intrinsical reality of 
which I can feel fully assured ? The world which lies around 
me seems to be real in itself, and it seems to be such-and- 
such. Is it in itself the such-and-such which it appears to 
me? Most emphatically No. Physical science, which began 
by postulating its intrinsic reality, in its attempt by searching 
analysis to discover the innermost secret of its presumed 
reality, has resolved it into what the great physicists them- 
selves describe as a world of ‘‘ shadows ” and “‘ symbols ” ; 
aworld which differs widely from the material world which 
we look out upon, and which seems to owe its phenomenal 
reality—its appearance in the form of our material world— 
to the interpretative action of man’s percipient mind.! And 
the scientific analysis of matter is still incomplete. The 
shadows become more and more shadowy ; and it is possible 
that there is behind them a substance which is immaterial in 
its very essence. 

I cannot take upon myself to guarantee the intrinsic 
teality of anything that is outside myself, of anything that 
is the object of my sense-perception. It would be pre- 


_ 1 If we could translate the infra-red and the ultra-violet ‘‘ waves ” 
into colour, what a different world we should look out upon ! 
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sumptuous of me to do so. I see things as they seem to be 
I cannot pretend to see them as they really are. It is not fy 
me, the sense-bound knower and thinker, to say 


“T am the eye wherewith the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine.” 


or less than divine—perhaps a mere machine—if it so seems 
to me. 

Am I, then, to give up the search for intrinsic reality as 
hopeless ? Not necessarily. There is one quarter of thought 
which I have not yet explored. The fact that I cannot 
guarantee the intrinsic reality of what seems to me to he 
intrinsically real, cannot guarantee that the world of form 
which lies around me is, as such, the self-existent reality which 
it seems to be—suggests to me that I must ask two things of 
whatever claims to be intrinsically real : 


(1) that it shall guarantee its own reality. 
(2) that it shall be absolutely formless. 


(1) It must guarantee its own reality. For if what claims 
to be intrinsically real has to go outside itself, e.g. to my mind, 
for the guarantee that it needs, it will in so doing subordinate 
its own reality to that of the guarantor ; just as one who goes 
to a capitalist or a company for a financial guarantee admits, 
in doing so, the comparative inferiority of his own financial 
status. 

(2) It must be absolutely formless—and therefore free to 
take every conceivable form. So far as it has form (with 
matter as its correlate) it is dependent on the percipient mind 
for its appearance, and on what underlies its own quasi 
material form for its measure of reality. It is only by being 
formless that the claimant to intrinsic reality can avoid 
having to come to me for a guarantee. 

Now there is only one thing within the range of my 
experience, which fulfils both these conditions—my own self. 
In and through my consciousness of self I guarantee my own 
reality. Among all man’s experiences that of self-conscious 
ness is in a sense unique. It is a self-certifying experience. 
The revelation of self to self guarantees its own authenticity, 
guarantees it to the self, which is at once subject and object 
of the experience. It asks for no corroborative evidence. 


“* There shines no light save its own light to show 
Itself unto itself.” 


Nothing can come between the self as subject and the self as 
object. If any doubt were thrown upon the authenticity o 
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that revelation, the self, which is subject and object, would 
have to weigh the arguments against the genuineness of an 
experience which is known only to itself. Even the most 
plausible of arguments would weigh light in that scale. 

And the experience of self, as given in self-consciousness, 
has another feature which is all its own. Self as subject is 
fully assured of the reality of self as object, but can form no 
picture of it, can find no words in which to describe it. The 

erience admits one, as it were, into a formless world. 
When I contemplate myself, there is nothing on which my 
outward or my inward eye can rest; nothing, absolutely 
nothing, not even a blank, ora void. And yet I feel, with an 
assurance which transcends all intellectual conviction, that 
the “ nothing ’’ which faces me is real with a reality which 
cannot be gainsaid. 

What name are we to give to this Formless Reality which 
Ibehold, if only for a timeless moment, whenever I con- 
template myself ? Shall we speak of it as Spirit? Or as 
Self? Hither name will do. But, so far as their respective 
associations go, the former has the wider and freer range of 
meaning. ‘‘ Self,” when we begin to think and speak about 
it, too readily individualises itself, too readily clothes itself 
inform. ‘‘ Spirit ” suggests, in some at least of its contexts, 
transcendence of individuality, liberation from form. The 
idea of selfhood is, however, co-extensive with that of spirit ; 
and the day will come when we shall realise that self is not 
an individualised entity, but a limitless world. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which my quest of intrinsic 
reality has led me. Spirit—that which reveals itself to itself, 
however faintly and fitfully, in the self-consciousness of man 
—is the one supreme, self-existent Reality. Formless in its 
essence, it takes innumerable Forms. These are ever changing 
and passing ; but the One, the changeless essence, remains. 

What of the world which lies around us? We cannot 
guarantee its intrinsic reality. We cannot guarantee that it 
isin itself what it seems to be to the sense-perception of the 
standardised man. But even if the air of intrinsic reality 
which it undoubtedly wears is illusory, it does not follow that 
it is itself a mere mirage. Still less does it follow that it is 
non-existent.! It has its own kind and degree, or rather its 
own kinds and degrees, of reality. Its beauty, for example, 
ls more real than its colours and its sounds; and these are 


1 The dualistic trend of its thought has led the West to misinterpret 
the Eastern conception of Mayé. The West may confound unreality with 
non-existence, The East does not. 
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more real than the vibrations which our eyes and ears traps. 
late into colour and sounds. It depends for its phenomena] 
reality, in part at least, on the percipient spirit of man, 
what source of being does it owe its more occult reality? | 
cannot say. But it is permissible for me to guess the angwe 
to this question. And I will presently do so. 

Meanwhile, I will try to commune with Reality in what 
seems to me to be the headquarters of it, my own self. Iti 
into this world, mysterious, dimly lighted and in | 
measure unexplored, that my meditation on this theme has 
led me. In the act of self-awareness, in the revelation of soy] 
to soul, of self to self, I catch a fleeting glimpse of Spirit, the 
one self-existent reality, which guarantees its own reality in 
the very act of hiding itself from my vision and my thought, 

It is in my self that I must find Reality. The Formlesg 
Reality which I call Spirit is in me, is mine, is my own self, 
But it is equally the self of each of my fellow-men. Hoy 
— of it, then, is mine ? Actually, very little. Potentially 
—all. 


“ True love in this differs from gold and clay 
That to divide is not to take away.” 


And what is true of Love is true of Spirit, for which Love is, 
as we shall see, another name. The supreme mystery of 
existence is a supreme paradox. Spirit—the One, the All- 
is present in each of us, is present, in the unity of its totality, 
as his Real Self, is present in me, for one, as what I really- 
z.e. tdeally—am. 

But how am I to become what I really am. That thereis 
gradation in reality is suggested, as we have already seen, by 
our usage of the word ; and I have accepted the testimony od 
usage on this point as conclusive. As long as we look for 
reality outside ourselves we are prone to identify reality with 
actuality, with mere existence, and to think of all existents 
as equally real. But when we transfer the quest of reality 
from without to within, we see, each for himself, that there 
is gradation in reality; that the distinction between the 
higher and the lower self, the true and the false self, the 
universal and the individual self, is a valid distinction ; and 
that it is in each case a distinction between what is more real 
and what is less real, between what is and what seems to be. 

The first step to be taken in the quest of the real self is to 
kill out the sense of separateness; in other words, to rid 
oneself of the belief that the individual self—the self which 
seems to be distinct from all other selves, self-contained and 
self-centred, complete in itself, enclosed within the walls d 
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its own individuality—is the real self. But the first step is 
also the last. For so strong is the sense of separateness that 
ye cannot reason ourselves out of it, but must find other 
yays of escape from its despotic sway. 

One way which is open to all of us is that of realising our 
meness with the world around us in and through our per- 
eption of its beauty. The world around us is not the less 
beautiful because it owes its beauty, in part at least, to our 
recognition of and delight in its charms of form and colour and 
gund. We clothe it with beauty because, and so far as, we 
are able to respond, in varying ways and degrees, to the 
appeal that it makes to our more spiritual senses; but 
though the garment with which we clothe it is of our weaving, 
itis also and for that very reason—so near of kin are we to 
the world around us—in some intimate sense the world’s 
very own. And who are most skilful in weaving the garment 
of beauty ? Who are most sensitive to the esthetic appeal 

of the outward world? Are they not those who have the 
intuition of totality, who see things as wholes rather than as 
aggregates of parts, and who care more for general effects 
than for details of form and colour ? And are they not those 
towhom what they see and hear conveys spiritual messages, 
suggestions of spiritual meaning, whispers of spiritual 
mystery ; for whom the outward is symbolical of the inward, 
though the symbolism is as a rule subconsciously felt rather 
than consciously realised ? 

Let us consider some of the more impressive forms which 
the beauty of the outward world takes : a stormy sea break- 
ing on a rock-bound coast ; a range of snow-clad mountains ; 
the stars at midnight ; a sunrise in summer ; a resplendent 
sunset; an expanse of moonlight on a peaceful sea; the 
flowers and foliage of spring; the glories of the autumnal 
woods ; a thunderstorm at night ; the morning hymn of the 
birds—each of these has a beauty of its own which it owes in 
part to the synoptic faculty which sees things as wholes, and 
tothe imagination which passes on from what is seen to what 
sunseen; and each of these has a spiritual significance of 
its own which raises to a higher power its beauty of form and 
colour and sound. Thus the sea breaking on the cliffs has 
the infinitude of ocean behind it, and speaks to us of power 
and majesty in movement. The snow-clad mountains point 
upward to the sky, and speak to us of power and majesty in 
repose. The summer dawn, with its ineffable freshness and 
purity, and with the silent advance of light and colour along 
the eastern sky, speaks to us of ‘“‘ the pure eternal course of 
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things,” and gives us an assurance that light will triump) 
over darkness, that life will ever renew itself, and that gjj 
will be well. It is the same with the other examples of visible 
or audible beauty. It will be found that in each of then 
there is a widening of one’s outlook beyond the immediats 
horizon, and the whispering of a spiritual message. 

The mystery of beauty will always remain a mystery, 
And it is well that it should. We must try to live our way 
into the heart of it. We cannot hope to understand it. We 
must be content to know that it is the most spiritual and 
therefore the most real aspect of the outward world ; that 
in it spirit speaks to spirit, and that the response which it 
awakes in the heart is love. 

Another way of escape from self is through the quest of 
Truth. As Beauty mediates between vision and Reality, » 
does Truth mediate between knowledge and Reality. We 
may define truth as the objective side of knowledge, and a 
the subjective side of Reality. Both as an idea and as a 
ideal truth has a limitless range. It is true that there ar 
twelve pence in a shilling and that four articles at ninepenc 
each cost three shillings. And it is true that God is love and 
that charity covers a multitude of sins. The quest of truth 
which emancipates from bondage to self is the quest of ide 
truth ; of the truth that can never be won, in the sense of 
being presented to consciousness and measured and defined. 

The desire to win ideal truth is latent in each of us. We 
want to understand the universe so that we may know hoy 
best to live. And, with this end in view, we try to bring the 
universe within the compass of the intellect. But thi 
attempt involves an initial misunderstanding of the univers, 
which stultifies all the adventures—metaphysical or philo 
sophical—to which it gives rise. We are surrounded bys 
world of Form ; and it is in dealing with that world and the 
inter-relations of its phenomena that intellect is most at 
home and does its most successful work. And so the demand 
of the intellect for ideal truth becomes a demand for a formal 


1 Sight and hearing are not the only senses to which the more occult 
aspects of the beauty of the outward world reveal themselves. The 
“scents of the infinite sea” and some of the more familiar scents 
flowers and leaves have a suggestiveness of their own, the range ani 
subtlety of which invest them with spiritual significance. The power, tht 
vastness, the freedom, the loneliness, the mysteriousness of the sea, and 
even the spirit of adventure in men which it awakes and ministers to, att 
all in the tang of its salt savour ; and the scent of a flower can recall withs 
sudden vividness “‘ old . . . far off things,” happy or “ unhappy ” as the 
case may be. 
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resentation of Reality. But Reality transcends all forms ; 
and the formal representation of it is therefore a misrepre- 
sentation. Nor is anything to be gained by transferring the 

uest of ideal truth to a region of quasi-logical abstractions. 
for futile as is the philosophy which postulates the intrinsic 
reality of material things, still more futile is the philosophy 
which postulates the intrinsic validity of words. 

We are led astray by the desire for finality, for a creed 
which can be formulated, for a theory of things which logic- 
ally constrains assent. In the pursuit of this phantom light 
we flounder into morasses of baseless assumption, of circular 
reasoning, of dogmatic assertion, of barren controversy, of 
anger and strife. It is not in that direction that the truth 
which sets us free is to be sought. There is a more excellent 
way. The conception of Spirit, the ultimate Reality, as 
transcending all form, is the most emancipative of all philo- 
sophical conceptions. It gives a change of direction to the 
quest of ideal truth, which makes it as fruitful as the intel- 
lectual quest is barren. It tells us that if we would know 
things as they are, if we would bring the appearance of things 
into harmony with their reality, we must transform ourselves, 
we must clarify our mental vision, we must widen our mental 
horizon, we must live into our own depths, we must live up 
to our own heights, we must make ourselves more real. For it 
is to self, as a whole, that Spirit, as formless Reality, reveals 
itself ; and the more real the self, the clearer will be its vision 
and the more adequate its conception of reality. 

But it is hard for us to learn that lesson. We surround 
ourselves with fixed horizons of thought ; and each of us is 
apt to assume that his own horizon is the boundary line of 
existence. To transcend that horizon, to transcend it again 
and again, and to keep on transcending it, is the way of 
escape from imprisonment in self which the quest of ideal 
truth opens up to us. But the labour of climbing higher in 
order to command a wider horizon is one from which we 
instinctively shrink. The labour must, however, be faced 
and endured. We must climb higher and ever higher if we 
are to command the horizon that really bounds the universe. 
And though we shall never reach that mountain-summit, the 
climb, however arduous it may be, will always be its own 
Teward. 

We ask for peace of mind; and we think of it as un- 
troubled repose in a state of complete mental satisfaction. 
But the only peace that is worth pursuing is “‘ the peace 
Which passeth all understanding,” the peace of one who 
Vou. XXXI. No. 1. 5° 
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‘looks on tempests and is never shaken,” the peace of 
infinite unrest. For truth, in the ultimate sense of the word, 
is not a prize to be won and possessed. We are nearest ty 
possessing it when we are possessed by it ; when it enfolds 
us and blinds us with the excess of its light. 

We must make ourselves more real. This is the only wa 
to solve the problem of Reality. And the surest way to make 
oneself more real is to lead an unselfish life ; the surest way 
and the simplest—as simple as it is difficult—and the wa 
which is open to all of us. This is what Spirit, the Real Self 
is ever calling upon us to do. Universal in itself, it indj- 
vidualises itself in a hierarchy of living beings, living its life 
in each of these, as well as in the All, which is its inmost self, 
At its highest level it is ultimately as well as intrinsically real; 
but its highest level is for us, who look along the vista of our 
own spiritual development, an unattainable ideal. Yet it is 
of the essence of Spirit to be ever seeking its own highest 
level ; in each of us this trend, this inward urge, is present as 
the will to growth, to becoming, to self-transcendence, to 
self-realisation. To co-operate with that Will, to make it 
our own, to live for it and in it and through it, is our highest 
good. To thwart that Will, to resist it, to ask it to minister 
to the desires of the lower self, to try to imprison it in the 
channel of one’s own individuality, is the beginning and end 
of evil. 

But here a question arises which each of us must answer 
for himself. How are we to measure gradation in reality! 
How are we to distinguish what is relatively real from what 
is relatively unreal ? The answer to this question is that the 
standard is in ourselves. The inner impulse which moves 
spirit to seek its own higher levels is in itself the test and the 
measure of reality. It moves each of us in the direction of 
his own higher or more real self, and in doing so tells him 
that the higher is higher and the more real is more real. This 
inner impulse can be stifled, thwarted, perverted, arrested, 
mechanicalised, stereotyped; but it cannot be utterly 
abolished and destroyed. It is always there, waiting to 
re-assert itself when the malign influences which have 
temporarily overborne it lose their force. They come and go. 
It remains. They have their days of apparent triumph. Its 
day will surely come. 

And there are lives even on earth which are lighted by 
the foreglow of that day. It is in our dealings with out 
fellowmen that the opportunities for leading an unselfish life 
—the life of self-transcendence through sympathy and self- 
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sacrifice—mostly arise. But the unselfish life is a path which, 

iffaithfully followed, may lead at last to an inner life, which 
seems to be self-regarding, but is really the apotheosis of 
unselfishness—a life of self-transcendence through self- con- 
templation, through facing what is formless and living with 
itand wresting from it its incommunicable secret. This is the 
life of the mystic, the life of the saint who is also a seer, of the 
seer who is also a saint. He has found the inward light and 
has not been blinded by it, but is perforce silent in its 
presence. His assurance of its intrinsic reality and its tran- 
seendent glory is only equalled by his helplessness when he 
tries to tell us what he has seen. 

Yet there is one word which the mystic is allowed to utter 
—Love. What is quintessential in the Formless Essence 
which we call Spirit, what is quintessential in the life accord- 
ing to the Spirit, is Love. We can see, each for himself, that, 
even in its homeliest and most familiar form, love is the most 
real of all the realities within the range of our experience, the 
one thing that really matters, the final triumph of self-tran- 
scendence, the fulfilling of the Law—the law of man’s higher 
life. 

What is love ? Who can answer this question ? Complete 
self-loss is of the essence of love. So is complete reciprocity. 
This is one of the paradoxes in which our thought about love 
loses itself—and finds itself. And there are many more. 
Let us sum them all up in the supreme paradox : God is Love. 
God is Love—the Lover, the Beloved, and their mutual Love : 
Three in One, and One in Three. 

God is Love. In other words, Love is the positive pole of 
reality, the inner essence of things in and through which All 
are One. This is the creed of the mystic, the one creed which 
all mystics have in common. What is the negative pole ? 
This is the question which I said I would answer with a guess ; 
and I will now try to do so. The more successful we are in 
analysing matter into its constituent elements, the more 
immaterial does it become. That which lies, as yet undis- 
covered by Science, behind the ‘‘ shadows ” and “‘ symbols ” 
which the physicist’s research has unveiled to us, is the 
antipole to the Ultimate Reality which we aspire to as the 
crown of our own spiritual development. And may it not be 

that the relation between pole and anti-pole is one of outflow 
and reflow? May it not be that the positive pole is ever 
generating the negative pole and ever drawing it back to 
itself ? Physical science, in its search for what is ultimate, 
seems to be moving in the direction of radiant light. May it 
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not be that what love is to the inner reality of the univerg 
light is to the outer reality ; and that light is an eternal out. 
flow from love and is ever returning, through eons of 
evolution, to the source whence it came ? 

Or may it not be—to make a more prosaic but not less 
adventurous guess—that the immateriality which seems to 
be the vanishing point of the ultimates into which scientific 
research is resolving matter, is the other self of the formless. 
ness which seems to be of the essence of intrinsic reality, and 
of the being of which each of us has incontrovertible evidence 
in his own spirit, in the revelation of his self to his self? May 
it not be, in other words, that the saying in the Upanishads 
** What that subtle being is of which the whole universe is 
composed, that is the real, that is the soul, that art thou” 
is something more than an inspired guess, is the outcome of 
insight into the deepest truth of things? The positive and 
the negative poles of reality may seem to be separated by 
the whole diameter of universal being; but it is said that 
one who follows the diameter of the spatial world to its ideal 
end returns at last to his startling point ; and there is a point 
of view from which correlated opposites in a world-embracing 
antithesis seem to coalesce and become one. 

My guesses have taken the form of questions which I 
cannot hope to answer, and which, for that very reason, I am 
free to ask. But there is, as we have seen, a solution of the 
problem of Reality which each of us can—and must—work 
out for himself. Whether we know it or not we are ever being 
challenged by the problem. And each of us must solve it in 
his own person and his own life. However far afield we may 
wander in the speculative quest of Reality, we must come 
back, baffled and bewildered, to ourselves at last. If we 
would learn to distinguish reality from illusion, or, witha 
finer discrimination, to distinguish between the different 
degrees of reality, we must try, by living to the spirit, to 
make ourselves more and ever more real. Each gain in the 
reality of one’s own spirit is a gain in the power of guessing 
the secrets and sounding the depths of the Real. He who 
has lived his way—the way of self-loss and self-transcendence 
—into the heart of Reality is “‘ the master of those who 


know.” 
EDMOND HOLMES. 


LONDON. 
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A WITHDRAWAL. 


In a footnote to an article on “Biblical Mistranslation ” by 
Mr Ray Knight in the July number of the Hissert JouRNAL 
(p. 596), certain statements appear which give the impression 
that the charge of ritual murder brought against the Jews 
at various periods is supported by modern scholarship. The 
Editor has since corresponded with Mr Knight, who with- 
draws the footnote in the following terms :— 

“In view of the Editor’s judgment that the statement 
regarding ritual murder among the Jews on p. 596 of the 
HissERT JOURNAL for July 1982 is not justified by the 
evidence, I hereby withdraw the note: (signed) Ray 
Knight.” 

Dr F. J. Foakes-Jackson, an authority cited in the note, 
writes from New York as follows :— 

“IT deeply regret that the writer of the article on ‘ Biblical 
Mistranslation ’ has seen fit to use my name in connection 
with the ‘ blood charge’ which has done so much harm to 
the Jewish community in many ages. No one who knows 
me, or has even glanced at my book on Josephus, could believe 
that I have ever countenanced that charge.” 


EDITOR. 











SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


A NEw departure has been made in the equipment of our English 
Universities so far as philosophy is concerned by the institution 
of a Professorship of Ancient Philosophy at Cambridge. Greek 
philosophy has, of course, always been an outstanding feature in 
the curriculum of an English University, and particularly in Oxford 
and Cambridge. But hitherto there has been no Chair devoted 
specially to the subject. Through a munificent bequest of Sir 
Percival Maitland Lawrence, Cambridge is henceforth to have a 
Professor whose duties will be confined to research and teaching in 
this branch of learning. Mr F. M. Cornford, the author of a wel- 
known book entitled From Religion to Philosophy, published in 1912, 
and of important papers on Pythagoreanism, has been appointed 
the first occupant of the Chair, and his Inaugural Lecture on The 
Laws of Motion in Ancient Thought (Cambridge: University Press, 
2s. net) lies before us. Professor Cornford attempts to analyse in 
some detail the difference between ancient and modern science in 
their attitude towards the laws of motion and causality. In the 
early Greek cosmologies, nothing, he observes, is said about the 
necessary sequence of cause and effect, and the problem of motion 
is neglected in a way pronounced by Aristotle as scandalous, 
Aristotle’s logic brings, indeed, to light some of the tacit assumptions 
of all Greek thought. The question which Greek speculation essayed 
to answer was: What is the nature of things—the rerwm natura, 
the dvois tév 6vrwv? + And the schools can be grouped in two main 
traditions, one of which found the nature of things in their matter, 
the other in their form. Neither form nor matter was, however, a 
“* cause ” in our sense of the word ; they were, according to Aristotle, 
the internal constituents into which the total thing can be analysed. 
Attention was concentrated upon them, and the whole field of 
relations and interactions was comparatively neglected. Yet not 
wholly, for an account of nature must needs have something to say 
about motion and change. In this context, popular maxims weft 
accepted by philosophers from common sense without scrutiny. 
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Thus movement in space was explained by asserting that “ like 
attracts like”’; change of quantity, or growth, by asserting that 
“like nourishes like’; and change of quality by asserting that 
“like affects like.” Well-nigh every ancient philosopher invoked 
some principle of this type; and the only difference of opinion was 
on the question whether it is not rather unlike things that attract, 
or nourish or affect one another. No one was induced to ask whether 
these maxims are well founded or capable of bearing the structure 
of theory based upon them. 

When I last wrote I referred to the first of Professor Cornford’s 
articles on ‘“‘ Mathematics and Dialectic in The Republic, vi-vii” 
(Mind, January 1982). In the second article (Mind, April 1982), 
the programmes of education and research in The Republic are 
dealt with. Plato, it is contended, conceived the aim of dialectical 
research in mathematics to be first to ascend by analysis to the 
principle or basic truth, ‘“‘ the existence of a One,” and then to 
complete the deduction from it of all mathematical truth so far 
discovered in a single chain of inference—a task which he thought 
could be accomplished once for all. In the realm of moral science 
his procedure is, however, different. Here the objective is a 
definition, not, as in the mathematical field, a primitive hypothesis 
or assumption of existence ; and the technique of arriving at correct 
definitions is not the same as that of arriving at the ultimate 
hypothesis of science. The “ hypothesis” of moral dialectic is an 
hypothesis in the ordinary sense—not a true and demonstrable 
assumption of existence, but an inadequate tentative definition, 
which is transformed or destroyed by criticism. Even when a 
correct definition of such an Idea as Justice is attained, it is essential 
to mount further to the supreme Idea in the moral field and define 
the nature of the Good. Only then will the full significance of the 
truth discovered be seen in its relation to the rest of truth. If the 
Good be reached, the inquirer will gain that illuminated vision of 
the whole field which can only. be had from the summit. 

Students of Greek philosophy everywhere will wish to join in 
congratulating the University and the editor and collaborators of 
the Oxford translation of The Works of Aristotle upon the completion 
of the great undertaking. The scheme became practicable through 
a munificent bequest of Benjamin Jowett to Balliol College. In a 
codicil to his will Jowett expressed the hope that the translation of 
Aristotle’s works, begun by his own translation of the Politics, 
should be proceeded with as speedily as possible. Through the 
co-operation, financial and other, of the delegates of the University, 
the task of realising the design started in 1908. The whole of the 
eleven volumes can now be procured. The last of the translations 
to make its appearance is that of the De Anima. It has been done 
by Professor J. A. Smith, and is obtainable in a separate part 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981, 10s. net). Needless to say it is a 
thoroughly reliable and dignified version of a difficult text. Two 
other English translations exist—that of Edwin Wallace, which 
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appeared in 1882, and that of R. D. Hicks, which appeared in 1997, 
Both of these were scholarly productions ; and the notes, particularly 
of the latter, will continue to be consulted. But there is little doubt 
that the translation of Professor Smith will be in future the standard 
English rendering of the treatise. 

In Mind (April 1982), Mr A. K. Stout returns to the study of 
the Cartesian philosophy, and gives a very clear and suggestive 
interpretation of ‘‘ Descartes’ Proof of the Existence of Matter,” 
He lays special stress on the part played in the proof by the natural 
impulse to believe, usually called by Descartes ‘‘ the teaching of 
nature,” of which he contends Etienne Gilson, in his recent book, 
underestimates the importance, confusing it with the “ natural 
light ” (lumen naturale), although the two are sharply distinguished 
by Descartes. Mr Stout conceives the main steps of Descartes’ proof 
to’ be the following: Starting from the ideas we have of sensible 
objects, the question arises as to their cause. Since they are not 
under the control of our will, we cannot ourselves be their cause, 
They must, therefore, come from some outside source, and that 
source must contain either formally or eminently the perfection 
contained objectively in the ideas; if it is not ‘‘ corporeal nature,” 
it must be “‘ God or some other creature of a rank superior to body,” 
At this point it is needful to realise that long before raising explicitly 
the philosophical question, we have been taught by the nature which 
God has given us to believe that these ideas come from corporeal 
objects. Not only does that teaching resist any attempt of the 
natural light to shake it, but we have no clear and distinct idea to 
the contrary. The only ground for doubting it would be the possibility 
of an all-powerful deceiver ; but we know that on the contrary God 
is veracious, and could not have given us a nature which would 
fundamentally and hopelessly mislead us. It is that knowledge 
which completes the proof.—An article on ‘‘ Some of Malebranche’s 
Reactions to Spinoza ” (Phil. R., July 1982), by G. S. Getchev, will 
also interest students of Cartesianism. It is based upon the corre 
spondence of Malebranche with Dourtous de Mairan in 1718-14, 
which was printed in 1841. Mr Getchev shows that, as against 
Spinoza, Malebranche lays stress on the separation of essence and 
existence. Intelligible extension falls under the first heading and 
its figures are ideas, material space falls under the second heading, 
and its parts are material objects. Malebranche argues against 
Spinoza (a) that matter is not a unitary substance, but is made up 
of parts or an infinite number of substances, that only by confusing 
it, as Spinoza had done, with intelligible extension, can one regard it 
as unitary and indivisible ; (b) that matter is not necessarily existent, 
as Spinoza, through a like confusion, had taken it to be, but com 
tingently existent, dependent upon the will of God; and (c) that 
infinitude is wrongly ascribed by Spinoza to extension; “‘ the ides 
of extension is infinite but its ideatum is perhaps finite.” 

Much has been written concerning Locke on the occasion of the 
tercentenary of his birth; the article in the Times Literary Supple 
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in 1907, & ment of August 25 is one that should not be missed. After a fascinat- 
‘ticularly § ing account of Locke’s career, the writer proceeds to consider the 
le doubt § contributions made by him to several branches of human culture. 


standard § The “ prime philosophy ” of the Essay is not the only philosophy 
of Locke. There is likewise the practical philosophy of the 7'wo 

study of § Treatises and the Letters on Toleration, which became ingrained in 
iggestive # our national life. ‘‘ Locke is one of those immersed thinkers who 
Matter.” & are the glories of the English name—thinkers who have moved in 
‘natural § the realm of action as well as the world of thought. He stands with 
ching of § Bacon and Burke; he stands, if we may come to our own times, 
it book, § with Morley and Bryce.” Many elements went to the building of 
‘natural § his political philosophy. He drew on the Naturrecht of the Con- 
guished § tinental jurists, he drew too on the English law of equity, from which 
s’ proof § he took his conception of political power as being, in any rational 
sensible § society, of the nature of a trust rather than of a contract. Above all, 
are not § he drew on the central idea of English Puritanism. Though he may 
r cause, § have lost some of the original glow of his early Puritanism in his 
nd that § Oxford days, it was rekindled in his contact with the Remonstrants 
rfection § in Holland in the years before 1689, so that, in writing the Treatises 
ature,” § and the Letters, the Puritan sense of the supreme importance of the 
body.” § individual soul, the assurance of its right to determine its own relations 
plicit! to God, and to enjoy, at least, toleration from the State, and from 
e which § all authority, in so doing, was strong within him.—In my last Survey 
rporeal I referred to a sermon of Berkeley’s on “‘ The Will of God,” which 
of the § had been published by J. Wild (Phil. R., November 19381). This 

idea to version was, however, from a rough draft in the library of Trinity 
sibility College, Dublin ; and Dr A. A. Luce has discovered that amongst the 
ry God § Berkeley papers in the British Museum there is a corrected, fair and 
would § final copy of the same sermon in Berkeley’s own handwriting, and 

wledge § inscribed as having been preached at St Colemans, Cloyne, on Whit 
anche’s § Sunday, 1752, so that it may well have been his farewell to the pulpit, 
ev, will § for he left Cloyne early in August of that year. Dr Luce has pub- 
core: § lished this revised version of the sermon, together with an early one 
18-14, on religious zeal, in the Dublin journal Hermathena (Vol. xxii., 1982), 
against § and, although it can hardly be said to add much to what we know 
ce and § from other sources of Berkeley’s views, it throws light on some of 
ig and § them, e.g. his conception of natural religion and of innate notions 
ading, § ordispositions. All students of Berkeley’s philosophy will be grateful 
gainst § to Dr Luce for the care he has taken in getting a correct version of 
ade up § the sermon into print.—A most valuable and important contribution 
fusing § to our knowledge of the great age of British philosophy has been 
gard it § made by the publication in two handsome and beautifully printed 
istent, § volumes of The Letters of David Hume (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
t con- 1982, 50s. net), under the editorship of Professor J. Y. T. Greig. 
) that There can be little doubt that this comprehensive and carefully 
e idea § compiled edition will supersede J. Hill Burton’s Life and Correspon- 
dence of David Hume, which appeared in 1846, upon which Hume’s 
of the | biographers have hitherto chiefly relied. The volumes contain 548 
upple- letters of Hume himself, of which fifty-nine are altogether new and 
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120 have been previously published only imperfectly; and, jp 
addition, there are included numerous letters from Hume’s come. 
spondents. The correspondence dates from the year 1727, whe 
Hume was sixteen years of age, and is brought down to 1776, the 
year of his death. We come here into contact with many of th 
leading figures in the literary world of Scotland, such as Adam Smi 
Francis Hutcheson and Lord Kames, as also with d’Alembert, J, J 
Rousseau and Horace Walpole in Paris and London. As the editor 
remarks in his Introduction, it is greatly to be regretted that so fey 
letters dating from the years 1727-40 are extant. ‘“ We would 
willingly exchange a dozen written in the year 1766, when he thought, 
talked and wrote of little but the foolish Jean-Jacques (Rousseau), 
for another like the four to Francis Hutcheson in 1789-48, or the 
two to Gilbert Elliot about the Dialogues in 1751.” 

’ During the last twelve months celebrations of centenaries of one 
kind or another have been unusually frequent ; but probably none 
has been of greater significance than that of the centenary of Hegel’ 
death on November 14, 1831. In Germany itself the commemoration 
was observed in many University centres. In Kiel, for instance, 
Professor Richard Kroner delivered an impressive address, Hegel: 
Zum 100, Todestage (Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1 M.). He tells the 
story of the dismay occasioned in Berlin by Hegel’s death (“ For us,” 
wrote Varnhagen v. Ense, “‘ what an awful void! He was veritably 
the corner-stone of our University ’’); and of how soon afterwards 
from having held undisputed predominance the Hegelian philosophy 
seemed to suffer almost complete eclipse. Yet, strange to say, at 
the beginning of the present century, partly through the influence 
of Dilthey and Windelband, “the star, Hegel, began once more to 
shine brightly,” and nothing is more characteristic of several trends 
of German thought to-day than its return to Hegel. Professor 
Kroner attributes the revival to what he takes to be the fact that 
the Hegelian philosophy does essential justice to the fundamental 
motive of thinking itself—attempts, namely, to assign to each 
existent entity its due place in the scheme of reality. In this respect 
he compares the Hegelian Weltanschauung to those of Aristotle and 
St Thomas Aquinas, and reminds his hearers how repeatedly, in the 
development of philosophic speculation, the great systems of these 
thinkers have come again to the front. ‘‘ Hegel’s recognition that 
all spiritual life is historical in character, and his tremendous attempt 
metaphysically to interpret this historical character of human 
thought, certainly,” he declares, ‘‘ presents us to-day with the most 
attractive side of his system, for the union of the historical character 
of our life with the superhistorical nature of the values, which in 
this life we have to realise, is once again for the philosophical thought 
of our time the most difficult and the most urgent of problems.”— 
Professor Kroner’s address is undoubtedly a striking and significant 
utterance ; and, along with it, we have received the Verhandlungen 
des zweiten Hegelcongresses vom 18, bis 21, Oktober 1981 in Berlin 
(Tibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1982, M. 11, 20), arranged by the Inter 
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national Hegelbund, founded in 1980. In this assembly, too, 
Professor Kroner played a prominent part. His opening speech 
fms the beginning of the volume, and it is likewise an eloquent 
ntation of what he takes to be the enduring features of Hegel’s 
ilosophy. The Hegelian metaphysic culminates, he maintains, in 
a spiritual realism ; and the tendency of current reflexion is also 
towards a realism. Weary of merely epistemological inquiries, the 
efort of present-day philosophers is directed to the task of compre- 
hending reality itself, as indeed the titles of numerous philosophical 
hooks which have appeared since the war are sufficient to indicate. 
The volume includes a number of other interesting papers. Professor 
Theodor Haering, of Tiibingen, writes on ‘‘ Der Werdende Hegel,” 
and deals with the earlier stages of Hegel’s philosophising, while 
Principal J. B. Baillie, of Leeds, discusses “ Die Bedeutung der 
Phaenomenologie des Geistes.”” There are two contributions from 
Italian philosophers. Giovanni Gentile, in an essay entitled “ Il 
concetto dello Stato in Hegel,” expresses the opinion that Hegel 
was the first discoverer of the real notion of the State. He showed 
that the freedom of the mere individual is an abstract freedom, and 
that actual concrete freedom is only realisable on the basis of a 
rational political organisation. The other Italian contributor, 
Professor Guido Calogero, contrasts the principle of the Hegelian 
dialectic with that of the traditional logic. Furthermore, Professor 
Hermann Glockner, of Heidelberg, writes enthusiastically on Hegel’s 
Aesthetik, and Professor Stenzel, of Kiel, no less so on his treatment 
of Greek philosophy. The last paper is by Professor Lasson, the 
well-known editor of the new edition of Hegel’s works, on Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Religion. He contends that Christianity was for Hegel 
the religion in which the notion of religion stood completely revealed 
to consciousness, and thus became the content of rational self- 
consciousness. He named it the religion of revelation and of truth, 
the religion of atonement and of freedom, and it is noteworthy that 
here too freedom appears as the ultimate core of spiritual being.— 
The May number of the Phil. R. is a Hegel centenary number ; it 
contains the three papers read at the centenary session of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association, held at Yale in 
December last. Professor Sidney Hook tries to specify “ The 
Contemporary Significance of Hegel’s Philosophy.” Professor G. H. 
Sabine examines ‘‘ Hegel’s Political Philosophy,” and considers 
specifically (a) the dialectical method as a device for interpreting 
social phenomena, (b) the distinction which Hegel drew between the 
State and civil society, and (c) his theory of freedom. Professor 
Morris R. Cohen discusses critically ‘‘ Hegel’s Rationalism.” 
Attention should be called to an exceedingly suggestive and able 
work by Professor H. Levy on The Universe of Science (London : 
Watts & Co., 1982, 7s. 6d. net). The author endeavours to depict 
in broad outline the background over against which the work of 
science ought to be viewed. Science, as he conceives it, is essentially 
a feature of a developing society; and, by so regarding it, we can 
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test the methods it has used in selecting those aspects of the chang} 
world which are amenable to scientific analysis, the nature of th 
instruments it has found essential in handling those aspects, and the 
criteria of scientific truth. Science, like common sense, sets out, jp 
the first instance, to search for systems that can be imagined 4s 
isolated from their setting in the universe without appreciably 
disturbing their structure and the process they present. Every 
isolated system, every isolate, is itself unique in its mode of function. 
ing, otherwise it could not be isolated ; and it is a unique combination 
of sub-isolates. The whole technique of experimental inquiry js 
concerned with finding out precisely how little of an environment 
need be included in order to render a system neutral. But, although 
science does, in fact, find circumstances in which such systems can 
be delimited with great precision—scientific laws are all statements 
concerning such systems, idealised—yet it has to recognise that 
there are no absolutely isolated systems, unless the whole universe 
be one. From this point of view, Professor Levi, in a surprisingly 
lucid and ingenious chapter, tries to explain to those unfamiliar with 
the subject the fundamental character of mathematical investigation 
and the way in which mathematical methods are used in scientific 
discovery. Seeing that the writer is himself a well-known mathe- 
matician, it is significant to find him protesting against the tendency 
of mathematical physics in recent years to take on the appearance 
almost of a separate science, in which facts about the world ar 
proved rather than discovered. ‘“‘ As the treatment becomes more and 
more abstract, the symbols become the realities, and their properties 
when capable of being re-interpreted become evidence that there isa 
new mystery in the Universe. The numbers, that initially were mer 
measures of qualities, are divorced from their setting, and science 
usurped by mathematics is represented as dealing only with superficial 
structure, and so the Universe itself eludes us.”’ In a succeeding 
chapter on the scope of scientific prediction, the author discusses 
the issue between determinism and indeterminism, and criticises 
with much force and acuteness Eddington’s assertion that science 
can furnish not a particle of evidence in favour of determinism in the 
material world. The fact that certain aspects of electronic behaviour 
are not capable of prediction in detail suggests, he argues, that the 
scientist is here attempting to force a false isolate, and does not imply 
that matter in the gross or certain kinds of matter are likewise outside 
the pale of determinism. 





G. Dawes Hicks. 
Unrversity CoLLEGE, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


An Idealist View of Life. By S. Radhakrishnan. Being the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1929. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1982.—Pp. 851.—12s. 6d. net. 


ProressoR RADHAKRISHNAN has hitherto been chiefly known as a 
witer on philosophy through his critical and historical studies. 
Students of the philosophy of religion may be grateful to the Trustees 
of the Hibbert Lectureship for affording him the opportunity to 
develop his own constructive ideas on this subject in the present 
volume. He has the rare qualification of being equally versed in the 
geat European and the not less great Asiatic tradition which may 
be said to hold in solution between them the spiritual wisdom of the 
world, and of thus speaking as a philosophical bilinguist upon it. He 
modestly disclaims any originality for the view which his book 
expounds. But if originality in philosophy as in poetry consists, not 
in the novelty of the tale, nor even in the distribution of light and 
shade in the telling of it, but in the depth with which its significance 
isgrasped and made to dominate over the details, his book certainly 
does not fail in this quality. 

Though not formally so divided, it falls into three parts, consist- 
ing of a general statement of the problem, a careful account of what 
the author understands by religious experience, and a consideration 
of the extent to which the known character of the universe seems to 
admit of belief in the veridical character of that experience. 

By a review of the different movements in physics, biology, 
psychic analysis, anthropology and revolutionary politics, forming 
what the author calls ‘‘ The Modern Challenge to Religion,” and of 
the various “ Substitutes for Religion ’” (neo-Stoicism, Humanism, 
Pragmatism, Modernism, Authoritarianism)—all ‘‘ obvious and easy ” 
but none of them showing “ adequate appreciation of the natural 
profundity of the human soul ”’—we are led to the conclusion that 
the world is ‘‘ waiting for a vital religion, a live philosophy which will 
reconstruct the basis of conviction and devise a scheme of life which 
men can follow with self-respect and creative joy.” To this the 
author thinks that the idealist view of life has something valuable to 
contribute and that “‘ the stage is set ” for a fresh statement of it. 

The two chapters that follow on “‘ Religious Experience and its 

tions” and on “ Intuition and Intelligence” many readers 
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will find the most interesting, as they are the most important in the 
book. A philosophical treatment of the intuitive non-rational 
element in knowledge at its upper limit, parallel to that which Br 
and others have given of it at its lower, has long been overdue. They 
chapters are the author’s contribution to this somewhat neglected 
subject. “‘ The idea of God is an interpretation of experience.” What 
is the nature of that experience? M. Bergson, who has perhaps 
bestowed more attention on this problem than any recent philosopher, 
in the book that has appeared since these lectures were written, 
traces the earlier of the two forms of religion which he recognises to 
the sense in social man of his weakness and the biological necessity 
of finding some way of heartening himself in the presence of the 
powers of Nature. The author has cut himself off in advance from 
this.solution. Religion can be no “ mere instrument of social salva. 
tion.” Man is a social being and responds to social values, but he is 
more. He is endowed with “ ideal possibilities.” Religion issues 
from his reaction to the whole of these, as, in spite of their ideality, 
representing his true reality and (as so doing) something absolute and 
eternal. It is these “ integral intuitions ” which “ are our authority 
for religion. They reveal a Being who makes himself known to ws 
through them and produces revolt and discontent with anything 
short of the eternal” (p. 89). In the further exposition of this form 
of experience, as illustrated by the lives and teaching of the great 
religious teachers both of East and West, the writer touches upon 
what M. Bergson has defined as the second or higher form of religion, 
Along with striking resemblances there are, however, equally striking 
differences in his account. He agrees as to the directness, objectivity 
and authority of the intuition. But whereas M. Bergson subordinates 
the passive and receptive side of the experience to the active, and 
finds the completion of it in voluntary participation in the onward 
creative movement of the élan vital, Professor Radhakrishnan 
reverses this order and finds the completion of the active co-opers- 
tive element of religion in the sense of rest and salvation that comes 
with the consciousness of unity with the Whole, as something beyond 
the reach of time and movement. 

Leaving this for the moment we have a further difference, trace- 
able like the last to the emphasis which the two writers respectively 
place upon the discontinuity or the continuity of the higher with tho 
lower forms of human experience. While in M. Bergson’s account 
the higher is here apt to appear something wholly distinct in kind 
from more normal types, Professor Radhakrishnan finds anticipations 
of it in what may come to any of us ‘“‘ when we experience the ill 
mination of new knowledge, the ecstasy of poetry or the subordina 
tion of self to something greater, family or nation, or the self 
abandonment of falling in love ” (p. 98). 

The most important difference (in this case one to which the 
author explicitly refers) is, however, in the place which he assigns to 


1 Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion (1982), reviewed else 
where in the present number of the HisBERT JOURNAL. 
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intellect in the higher intuition. He here puts forward his own view 
ssa reconciliation of M. Bergson’s (in which he finds “a tendency to 
intuition and intellect”) and Hegel’s (which he accuses of 
“assigning a privileged position to the merely rational,” p. 151). 
As against the anti-intellectualist bias of the French writer he is pre- 
to insist that intellect must not only be present but must be 
m the stretch. “ In moving from intellect to intuition we are not 
moving in the direction of unreason but are getting into the deepest 
rationality of which human nature is capable” (pp. 152-8). Yet 
this is not to say that intellect can be present alone. It must have 
the support of the whole mind, including feeling and will. “It is 
the whole mind that will reach the whole object. The essence of 
things cannot resist the concentrated attack of the whole mind ” 
(of. pp. 88 and 155). It is to such concentrated attacks that we owe 
the great discoveries in science, the great works of creative genius in . 
artand poetry. The spiritual poverty of much of the best literature 
of our day is due to the fact that it ‘‘ deals with the tumult of the 
soul and not with its depths” and appeals too exclusively to the 
intellect. But ‘‘ while the spirit in man fulfils itself in many ways it 
ismost completely fulfilled in the religious life. Here is consciousness 
at its full and simultaneous realisation ” ; and the author goes on, 
insome of the most eloquent pages of the book under the heading 
“The Spirit of Man,” to outline what he conceives religious genius 
to be. 

Does this intuitive certainty of God which is the hall-mark of 
religion find support in what we know of the general character of 
the universe ? In attempting a reply to this question in the third 
part of the book the author reviews some of the more recent con- 
clusions of physical and mental science. As to the former, while he 
holds that they put all materialistic explanations out of court, he 
rejects out of hand (surely rightly) the idea that the physical doctrines 
of relativity and the quanta give any support to subjective idealism 
or ordinary libertarianism. ‘‘ Features which are relative and 
variable are not necessarily subjective. . . . Even the freedom of 
the will is not helped in any way by freaks within the atom ” (p. 246). 
On the other hand, he regards the displacement of hard indivisible 
atoms by electric influences as of the greatest importance for philo- 
sophy, seeing that it enables us to regard matter as “ concentrated 
structural energy” “ preparing for an unfulfilled future” in the 
emergence of life. By the same token he finds in the newer biology 
a view of life that suggests a preparation for mind. What in fact 
the sciences show us is a continuous advance from less to greater 
degrees of internal relatedness and therewith of self-determination 
and individuality. In the chapter on ‘“ Human Personality and 
Destiny ” this thought is followed out at the level of self-conscious 
intelligence with a view to showing first that the self is a centre of 
experience everywhere seeking for unity through the organisation 
of its contents ; secondly that the values after which it thus strives 
are themselves ‘‘ organic to existence,” and that ‘‘ the whole course 
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of nature is the expression of a meaning to be understood by men” 
(pp. 278-4, an admirable passage). 

Taking this to be the essence of his teaching, one cannot 
wishing that in the remainder of this section the author had hem 
content to show how, from the point thus reached, the soul has th 
power by self-identification with the world of values (to which ting 
does not apply and where dates, so to speak, are out of date) of enter. 
ing into communication with the eternal, and so to save the truth 
embodied in the popular doctrines whether of Immortality or Rebirth, 
He would then have been able on the subject of “‘ Human Destiny ” ty 
“* speak that we do know and testify that we have seen,” leaving the 
question of personal survival to be decided by empirical evidence, 
But Professor Radhakrishnan’s loyalty to the Eastern doctrine of 
Rebirth does not permit him to leave the argument there, and he 
devotes the rest of this section to an attempt to commend that 
doctrine to Western readers by considerations which many of them 
I fear will find far from convincing. 

Starting, in the last chapter on “ Ultimate Reality,” from the 
principle he has sought to establish of the “ affinity between the 
structure of the world and the mind of man,” and thence of the 
legitimacy of the inference from “the reality of the function of 
religion” to “‘the reality of the environment where the function 
finds its use,” the author goes on, after a section of acute criticism 
of recent “‘ emergent ” theories, to argue that the conception of Godas 
wisdom, love and goodness is ‘‘ no mere abstract demand of thought 


but the concrete reality which satisfies the religious demand.” From § 


this side he finds himself able to accept what, in spite of ambiguities, 
he conceives to be M. Bergson’s real view, viz., that “‘ the world isin 
the making ” and that we are called on to co-operate in the making 
of it. But while he holds that this view of God meets certain religious 
needs, he holds also that there are others which cannot be met by 
it, seeing that “in the highest spiritual experience, we have the 
sense of rest and fulfilment, of eternity and completeness ” (p. 342), 
To correspond to this we require the conception of a Being whose 
nature is not exhausted by the cosmic process but who possesses an 
all-fulness of reality which our world only faintly shadows—in other 
words, the conception of God as the Absolute. How are these two 
ideals, the character of God as a self-determining principle, manifested 
in a temporal development and the character of God as eternally 
complete, to be reconciled with each other? This we are told “has 
been the great problem of the philosophy of religion.”” Unfortunately, 
in this volume the author has left himself room only for a few epigrant- 
matic remarks upon it, which give the reader the sense of being at 
the beginning instead of at the end of an argument. Perhaps we may 
hope that this is meant to be so, and that the writer, who has here 
shown himself a master in what Socrates in the Symposium calls the 
“* lesser mysteries of Love,” intends in a future book to apply himself 
more fully to the greater. Meantime others besides fellow-idealists 
will be grateful for what he has here achieved. 
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If the editors of the HissErt JourNAL will grant me space for one 
other word, I should like to add that this may well be of not less 
importance for the practical than for the theoretic problems which 
stpresent beset us. What if in the religion which is being expounded, 
with certain doctrinal differences but with a singular unity of spirit, 
by two writers who occupy similar positions as leaders of thought in 
Burope and in India, we have just the vital faith for which they both 
think the world is waiting—one which, instead of dividing continents 
and sects within them, is capable of uniting them in a single allegiance, 
not to any material crown or empire, but to the values which are the 
gown of life and the empire of the spirit ? 
J. H. MurtrHEap. 
RoTHERFIELD. 





Ethics. By Nicolai Hartmann, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Translated by Stanton Coit. Vol I.: Moral 
Phenomena.—Pp. 348.—12s. 6d. Vol. II.: Moral Values.— 
Pp. 476.—16s. Vol. III.: Moral Freedom.—Pp. 288.—12s. 6d. 
net. London: Allen and Unwin, 19382. 


For the first time, perhaps, since Kant’s Critique, a definitely new 
departure has been effected in philosophical ethics; and the result 
resembles the flood lighting of some noble structure long familiar in 
the sombre hues of day. Phenomena and categories, principles and 
methods, have been given a fresh orientation by a thinker whose 


! command of theory equals his insight into concrete problems. Equally 


noteworthy is the ability with which the translator not only con- 
serves the substance of the work, but presents it in a form that may 
ultimately rank with the rare classics of British philosophy. 

Just as, in a work of art, some single detail may gain outstanding 
significance, so the recurrence of Wert and its derivatives forms the 
keynote of Hartmann’s intellectual symphony. His “ central task ” 
is the “ analysis of the contents of values ” by combining Kantian a 
priori formalism with the actualities of experience, ever threatened 
as these are by a corrosive relativity which seems to banish all 
absolute grounds to the Limbo of abstraction. In spite of the author’s 
modest claim to offer little more than an Introduction, his survey is 
so comprehensive that the selection of even its cardinal features is 
unusually difficult. Although his system is philosophic, it is neither 
abstract nor final, since he insists that our experience itself creates 
not merely the task of the day or the age, but likewise its ideal per- 
formance. The pursuit of values is inseparable from the inherent 
consciousness of values; but subjectivism is precluded by the 
depiction of man as “‘ a colleague of the demiurge in the creation of 
the world.” Audacious and anthropic though this may seem in 
contrast with humanity’s microscopic space-time dimensions, Hart- 
mann maintains that if man fails to play his part, the world process 
must remain for ever incomplete. His ‘‘ cosmic littleness ” is quite 
compatible with ‘“‘ metaphysical greatness.” Ethics is, therefore, 
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“* super-temporal,” and the Ought transcends the very experieny 
wherein it arises ; the moral life is unique because, however im 

its reflections may be, man is the “ mirror of Being ” in and t 
consciousness as sentient, active and rational. The dominant 

is one with the vision of value, and ethics becomes ‘‘ the midwifery 
of the moral consciousness,” whereby its implicit norms are made 
explicitly influential. For moral vision discerns demands and com. 
mandments, and their incessant rivalry can be reconciled only within 
an expanding “ system of ends and values.” Without this “ we do 
not know what good and evil are,”’ and our firmest convictions are no 
more than conflicting approximations. 

The attainment of such a system is the task, in the first instanee, 
of the sense of value as “ primal, immediate, unaccommodati ) 
unique.” Undying and autonomous, this outdistances thought con- 
cepts, which thus become an eternal drag on the wheel. Hence the 
ineradicable relativism of moral experience ; but relativism does not 
involve subjectivism, since neither value nor reality can change; 
what alters is their orientation in racial history. ‘“‘ Every age carries 
in itself dark seeds of ideas, and no age entirely comprehends itself”; 
values have an objective “‘ existence in themselves,” and, therefor, 
they “ determine consciousness.” Now, whatever is a value for feeling 
may provide a principle for thought, so that sense and reason co 
operate within one objectively actual sphere. Nevertheless, values 
“‘ are not laws of existence ; they have no binding necessity over the 
actual”; the demand of the Ought-to-Be, therefore, depends for its 
realisation wholly on man’s free choice and action. But since action, 
precisely in being free, can never be dictated, the question arises— 
By what is conduct really guided? This introduces the difficult 
problem of the a priori. Exactly as for Kant moral law is a “ fact of 
reason,”’ so “‘ the primary consciousness of value is aprioristic ”— 
aprioristic, because it must not simply see, but must foresee. Not 
that it is infallible, any more than is esthetic insight as a parallel 
type of “ aprioristic intuition”; but even in “ pure theory ” the 
same process occurs, only so much more rapidly that, by contrast, 
it seems absent elsewhere. Here, again, subjectivism is discarded by 
the insistence, as against Kant, on the objectivity of “‘ aprioristie 
contents.” The author’s apriorism is material instead of barely 
formal, and “ aprioristic knowledge is inherently intuitive ” ; so that 
while ethics must give explicit expression to the “ apriorism of 
feeling,” this itself remains indispensable to moral personality. 

Values, then, as not relative but absolute, not formal but objec 
tively material, are discerned not by thought but by “ inner vision”; 
all relativism springs from confusion between relativity and rela 
tionality, while absoluteness involves self-existence. Values “‘ subsist 
independently of the consciousness of them, and knowledge of values 
is genuine knowledge of Being.” Their self-existence ‘ overlies the 
whole sphere of real Being,” and the “ ethical ideal sphere is grasped 
in the feeling for values” ; thus epistemological realism is expanded 
into ethical realism. 
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We can now advance to concrete experience. For “ ethical ideal 
gif-existence denies the real which contradicts it, stamps it as con- 
to value,” and thus generates man’s tense awareness of the 
Qught-to-Be and the Ought-to-Do. Values assume the form of 
inciples which “‘ seize hold on the world of moral acts,” and mould 
the actual so profoundly that ‘“‘ they can transform Not-Being into 
Being.” Only never, as we might anticipate, of themselves alone ; 
and with this we return, free from “‘ anthropocentric megalomania,” 
toman’s “‘ unique position in the world as the miracle of the ethical 
omenon.” The crux of theory consists in man being “ a world- 
creator in little’ ; however natural its origin may be, only a self can 
thus function in the universal process; and this under no coercion 
but freely, as though Divinity were to leave its “‘ cosmic throne and 
dwell in the will of man.” Hence his status as the “ teleological being 
among causal entities.” But this implies neither a cosmic teleology, 
which would degrade man to the naturalistic plane by destroying his 
moral essence, nor a “‘ personal Creator ”’ wholly transcending know- 
ledge. Hartmann rejects both the metaphysical personalism of 
Scheler and the “ as if” of Kant; for ethics, as such, “ man, singly 
and alone, is the moral being.” 

Within this impressive schema is presented the analysis of more 
detailed issues: the strength and gradation of values, their opposi- 
tion, and the profound antinomies native to the entire realm, skilfully 
depicted as a “‘ valuational space ” or continuum of several dimen- 
sions. This analogy suggests a notable extension of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the Mean ; but since these subjects are mainly technical, 
though their practical aspects are never ignored, I may pass on to 
matters of more fundamental importance. The exemplum crucis is 
the problem of freedom, inseparable as this is from guilt and respon- 
sibility. ‘“‘ Only a free being is capable of being good or bad ” in the 
proper sense ; only thus can man transcend the mechanicality of an 
automaton and become the sole agent whereby values are realised. 
Once again the Kantian als ob is discarded in favour of freedom as the 
“fundamental condition of all moral experience,” although any com- 
plete solution is unattainable, since—as in Hartmann’s epistemology 
—a soupcon of scepticism always remains. Waiving the current 
scientific discussion of Causation and Indeterminism, “‘ free will is not 
undetermined will, but is determined and chooses determinately.” 
Freedom and determination are, therefore, so far from being anti- 
thetic that moral freedom is a “‘ determinedness sui generis.” Instead 
of Kant’s dichotomy between appearances and the real, Hartmann 
distinguishes within actual experience “ two kinds of determination,” 
forming a twofold stratum of ‘‘ Causal Nexus and Moral Law.” The 
Ought, in itself non-causal, effects a “ self-direction of the will,” 
whereby it ‘‘ encounters causality and adds itself to the texture of 
the real world, without rending it.” 

While I fully agree that ‘‘ a free will is possible only in a world 
entirely determined causally,” I think that Hartmann’s definition of 
causation, as “‘ the nexus connecting physical bodies and processes,” 
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is much too narrow. It at once excludes even biological changes, 
say nothing of economic and still wider social phenomena ; for “th 
ethical problem is entirely unpsychological.” As a methodologica| 
device this is quite legitimate, but it involves a dualism as profoun4 
and dubious as the Kantian; and while the author is too able, 
writer to take cover behind methodology, he frankly accepts “4 
metaphysical dualism of determinations throughout the cosmj 
structure.” Thus the term “ free ” acquires two distinct meanings; 
every stratum is “ free ” as regards all lower strata in the sense that 
it is never fully conditioned by these, e.g. vital processes by physical 
changes. But the will is also “free” as being not merely uneop. 
ditioned, but self-conditioned or self-determined ; and the correlation 
between these two aspects of the whole complex situation remains 
somewhat obscure. Accepting the definition, however, it follows that 
“‘ a purposive relation can never be brought forth ” from the causgl 
nexus ; and, therefore, that “‘ the will is determined super-causally,” 
From a fresh standpoint the principle is affirmed that personal self. 
determination is the unique and “ categorially highest determinant,” 
even though this confronts us with an ultimate irrationality. For not 
only is the physico-causal nexus absolutely non-teleological, but the 
cosmos likewise manifests no higher type of finalistic determination 
towards ends which, in its turn, would abrogate man’s freedom. This 
is substantial, effective and indispensable ; the will must maintain 
itself on one side against causality, while in the opposite direction it 
must confront all principles issuing from objective values so as to 
exercise unimpaired its prerogative ‘“‘ For or Against.” 
Inseparable from freedom, thus conceived as in the fullest sense 
real, are its corollaries, responsibility and guilt; and, although the 
“metaphysical weight ” of the former exceeds that of the sense of 
freedom, it may be taken as adequately recognised in all sound moral 
theory. Yet Hartmann’s unfaltering and repeated insistence on guilt 
is of the highest significance. For while ethics has consistently 
emphasised its finest ideals, it has had remarkably little to say about 
the result of failure to fulfil their imperative demands for adequate 
realisation. Now, if we chose to regard the universe as thoroughly 
causational, it is obvious that every act must involve effects that are 
indelible ; and how this fact is interpreted is here irrelevant. Simi- 
larly ethical theism must lay its unmistakable stress on guilt. But 
Hartmann rejects both points of view; and yet, while restricting 
causality as rigidly as he excludes finalistic determination, he depicts 
guilt as ‘‘ imperative, inevitable, real and felt to be real, like a fate”; 
and this not as some inexplicable and arbitrary intrusion from with- 
out, but rather as a declaration from ‘‘ the depth of human nature” 
whose “ drastic expression and inner necessity ” man can evade only 
by sacrificing “‘ his autonomous personality.”’ Intolerable to himself 
though his guilt may be, man sees quite clearly that to minimise, 
falsify and, above all, deny guilt is to forfeit his dignity and cease to 
be human. 
The racial and individual “ will to guilt ” is, therefore, an out 
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danding fact, to which ethics has hitherto given inadequate con- 
gderation. It is no illusion, to be explained by naturalism, explained 
sway by psychology or ignored by optimism. Yet, in its relation to 
the author’s other principles, it seems to involve the significant 
gnelusion that values are, ultimately, almost reduced to impotence. 
for, since they can exert neither causal nor finalistic determination, 
they can never actualise themselves. ‘ An exclusive supremacy of 
values leads to absurdity ; they must always wait to receive power 
fom another quarter; another factor must always be added, and 
this inheres in the actual person ; man is the real power which alone 
isin a position to transform what ought to be into what is.” Per- 
snality is the catalyst of the spiritual cosmos, the sole means whereby 
values can emerge from their splendid heaven. But “ the will is not 
as it ought to be, at least never completely so”; in its own way, 
even guilt retains its insuppressible value; and “ one cannot shift 
it from one’s own shoulders; there is no annulment of guilt as 
such.” All that is ever possible is “‘ a yearning to be able to throw 
it off’; and how intensely powerful this is, history abundantly 
roves. 
: I venture to think that Hartmann has missed the true significance 
of this situation. For, exactly as impurity diminishes the efficiency 
of a catalyst, so in varying degree guilt makes it impossible for finite 
personality to actualise values as these demand to be. There is a 
permanent reduction in power comparable to the effects of recoil in a 
gun; as has been seen, “there is no annulment.” Undeniably, 
“there is, in principle, no incapacity to be good, and the possibility of 
betterment always exists,” if this means absolute ‘‘ incapacity.” But 
a sufficient degree is always present which makes it as futile for the 
finite self to attempt to realise the Ought-to-Be, and fulfil the Ought- 
to-Do, adequately, as for one who violates hygienic rules to gain 
athletic triumphs ; his self-incurred weakness mocks the very ideals 
for which he yearns. We need not here leave ethics, to appeal to 
tither religion or philosophy. No one has shown more forcibly than 
that values are objectively self-subsistent, imperiously 
dominating, and splendidly attractive ; but, with equal clarity, that 
they are themselves helpless to attain realisation. For this, per- 
sonality is indispensable ; while finite selfhood is prevented by guilt 
from any more than imperfect achievement. And none is more 
keenly aware of this than the open-eyed guilty one himself ; too often 
he feels as incapable of serving his ideals as a traitor of saving the 
beloved cause he has betrayed ; if all depends on him alone, it is for 
ever doomed. Guilt, then, concerns not man only, but still more the 
eternal cosmic values, So far as it is a matter of will, these are openly 
defied, while evil acts carry out the defiance into successful rebellion 
by the destruction of some concrete value. 

Such is the impasse to which this able and logical Ethics leads. 
Yet it yields most significant suggestions which may rescue values 
from this final futility. For personal autonomy and freedom are 
higher than those of principles. ‘‘ There is no supremacy of values 
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as ends, except where a person commits himself to them ” ; and th 
“highest determinant ” is “ personal self-determination.” Noy, 
rank mere human autonomy and determination above cosmic vay 
is surely absurd. May these not imply, therefore, the concept of, 
cosmic personality, whose nature equals, or even transcends, that ¢ 
values themselves, a personality which man, as “the mirror ¢ 
Being,” may reflect if only as the dewdrop mirrors the sun ? 
Hartmann may hold that we touch here the fringe of an antinomy, 
the limits of whose solubility must be discovered not by ethics by 
by philosophy. But if this is really the case, his own words are thy 
finest stimulus: ‘“ The new ethics has the courage to face the whok 
metaphysical difficulty of the problems which arise out of the ep. 
sciousness of the eternally marvellous and unmastered.” 


J. E. Turner, 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





Dialogues Sacrés par Sebastien Castellion. Réproduction d’aprs 
l’exemplaire de Breslau. Paris: Fischbacher, 1981.—Pp. 157- 
25 fr. 


Martin Bucer. By Hastings Eells. Milford: Yale University Pres, 
1931.—Pp. 589.—28s. 


Guillaume Farel. Biographie nouvelle. Neuchatel: Delacheux ¢ 
Niestlé S.A., 1980.—Pp. 760.—Fr. s. 25. 


No one conversant with Reformation scholarship can have failed t 
remark how much recent years have added to our knowledge of ma 
and movements in the French-speaking countries. Building on th 
excellent foundations of sueh men as Herminjard and Weiss, scholars 
have at last attempted scientific accounts of what agencies were a 
work in France and Switzerland before and beside Calvin. We have 
had Vuilleumier’s great history of the reformed church of Lausanne, 
Jourda’s exhaustive biography of Margaret of Navarre—and stil 
they come. The tiny volume from Fischbacher and the monument 
Farel biography are the latest examples of a tendency that bids 
fair to win for scientific research a field of history where facts have 
been few and misconceptions rife. 

It was high time that somebody made accessible to the student 
the unique copy of a most famous and original Protestant schod 
book. The Sacred Dialogues of Castellion, in their original Latin 
and French form, are here photographically reproduced, with n0 
comment other than the underlinings and summaries of the Strassburg 
owner of the Breslau copy. It is hard, perhaps, in these sophisticated 
days to appreciate the imagination and the enterprise of a teachet 
who put the Old Testament into dialogued scenes in two languages, 
“‘ad linguas moresque puerorum formandos.” From Adam to 
Samson, all speak their parts, and one may doubt whether Lati 
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or Scripture are taught more directly or unconventionally by any 
modern method than they were to the sixteenth-century girl who 
could read or declaim the words of Ruth as from her own lips, watch 
the drama of Jael and Sisera played in the classroom, or to the boy 
who could boast with Samson: “ Maxilla asini quantam stragem 
edidi.” Colourless to a modern reader, these dialogues were once 
yibrant with life, and became, as Buisson says, the manual of a 
heroic age. In default of introduction, Buisson’s own chapter in 
his great life of Castellion is the best commentary on this reproduction, 
in which, slight though it be, the French scholar who died but a 
few months ago would have seen a welcome continuation of his 
own long efforts to make known “ Master Bastian,” as the Geneva 
records call him. 

It would be faint praise for any life of Bucer to term it interesting. 
No adequate chronicle of this most roving and restless of reformers 
could be anything less, and the student who desires a general view 
of both life and works will find that Mr Eells has gone faithfully 
into the mass of negotiations, polemic, travel and correspondence 
that make Bucer’s career so complex and fascinating. The story 
is well told, albeit in a popular and sometimes jaunty way. Readers 
may be misled by the price of the book. It is a readable and well- 
documented account, correcting here and there Baum, Mentz or 
Anrich. But it is not the authoritative work on Bucer for which 
we still wait. The narrative is too kaleidoscopic for this historian’s 
judgment to have much play. One would often welcome more 
insight into the reformer’s character, the persistence of his irenic 
endeavour, the real and hidden greatness of his life. This might 
have been so if instead of several minor authorities, we could have 
found the greatest more frequently drawn upon: Allen’s Erasmus, 
Armstrong’s Charles V., Holl or Mackinnon on Luther. 

The new Farel biography is a reproach to English publishing. 
For a 500-page narrative of Bucer’s life the student must pay 28s. 
For 25 Swiss francs he gets more than 700 pages of close detailed 
scholarship, embodying new and important conclusions. This stately 
compilation, the work of a score of expert contributors, has been 
written to mark the fourth centenary of the Reformation in Neuchatel, 
and in a short notice it is clearly impossible to give any real account 
of its findings or discuss its main issues. The writers have had to 
cast a wide net, and the result is almost a history of the Reformation 
in French Switzerland. At times perhaps the desire to vivify 
skeleton facts leads to exaggeration and misstatement, but only one 
case is worth notice here. It is typical of the difficulties presented 
by every part of the subject and concerns the so-called Determinatio 
of 1524, a satire which Erasmus attributed to Farel and which is 
here confidently listed in his writings. I have set out elsewhere 
the objections to this ascription, the more important since it provides 
the only evidence for a visit to Strassburg in 1524, which the new 
biography accepts apparently without hesitation. The compiler of 
the bibliography is even led into what must be a false description 
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of the tract. Misinterpreting Weiss’s cautious assumption that it § 
came from Petri’s press in Nuremberg, M. Schnetzler actually § 
includes place and printer as part of the title. 

Space allows only of bare mention of two very significant points § 
on which this volume as a whole brings new light ; first on what § 
may be termed the morphology of the Reformation, and s 7 
on the character of Farel. In case after case one can follow and § 
compare the steps by which Farel introduces the new way, meets 
the inevitable opposition, stabilises the faithful and strives (often 
through long years and against decisive setbacks) to build up an 
organisation. No other reformer can have had such an e ne 
of infant churches, and of the introduction of new belief and practice 
into hostile or indifferent milieux like Montbeliard, Neuchatel, § 
Geneva, Aigle or Metz. 

Of even greater value to the general student is the ‘hen a 
in which, unassumingly and by cumulative evidence, these carel 
and often brilliant chapters make an end of the popular conception 
of Farel as a violent preacher who achieved his ends by an exeited 
volubility. The error dies hard, and even Mr Eells thinks Fareli 
conduct at Metz to have been mere “ courageous stupidity.” ] 
each and every sphere of his labour there is sufficient evidence 
vastly different and more Christian qualities, that make this ardent 
missionary, not the legendary figure who frightened Calvin ink 
going to Geneva, but one who over a large area, and in t 
days, amid incessant conflicts of doctrine and of political organis: 
assumed and patiently bore the cares of all the churches. 


W. G. Me 


OxForD. 








